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THE HOTEL NEW YO 


“You must be well known here at the New 
Yorker, Mr. Stone,” said a visitor to a guest, 
after the waiter had addressed Mr. Stone by 
name. “Do you stop here often?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Stone, “but I’m going to after 
this. Been here twenty minutes and they seem 
to know me better than most hotels where I 
have stayed twenty times or more. I like being 
a person, not just a room number.” 

It’s more than subtle flattery, this way we have 
of calling you by name. For your name really 
means something to us. All of us. From the 
bellman who politely inquires, “Were you ex- 
pecting any mail or telegrams, Mr. Stone?” To 
the sunny-voiced telephone girl who wakes you 
with, “Good morning, Mr. Stone, it’s seven- 
thirty.” To the friendly Cashier with her plea- 
sant, sincere, “Thank you, Mr. Stone.” 


Personalized service, we call it. And it calls 
for considerable keeping-on-our-toes, what with 
the host of people we're hosts to every day. 
But we feel it makes our welcome seem a de- 
gree warmer .. . our contact a shade cooler 
. .. our hospitality a little more friendly ... 
your stay a lot more pleasant in every way. 
It’s. something which helps 
you sense immediately that 


you’re among friends, when- 
ever you visit the New 
Yorker. A_ feeling that 


2 5% reduction 


to diplomatic and 


isn’t changed when the time 
comes to say goodbye. For 
even when you get your 
statement you find the warm 
spirit of friendliness and 
hospitality, too. 


consular service 


NOTE: the special rate 
reduction applies only to 
rooms on which the rate 
is $4 a day or more. 


HOTEL NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue . . ... . New York City 
Directed by National Hotel Management Company, Inc., Ralph Hitz, President 
Private Tunnel from Pennsylvania Station @ The nearest fine hotel to all New York piers 
Other Hotels Under Same Direction: 
NETHERLAND HOTEL, CINCINNATI : BOOK-CADILLAC, DETROIT : CONGRESS HOTEL, CHICAGO 
HOTEL VAN CLEVE, DAYTON : HOTEL ADOLPHUS, DALLAS : HOTEL NICOLLET, MINNEAPOLIS 
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inside the New Chrysler Airflow. Expect some- 
thing utterly, pleasingly, refreshingly different. 
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fortable angle to the steering wheel and a ride 
so smooth, so luxurious that you glide over the 
roughest roads without the least discomfort. 
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IT HAS been proved that Firestone has no LT SeF in 
the development and manufacture of safe tires. A leading 
university conducted 2,350 tests which showed that the 
1936 Firestone High Speed Tire stops a car up to 25% 
quicker. 

You cannot afford to be without this margin of non- 
skid safety. You cannot afford to be without the blowout 
protection Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires give you. 

It was only natural that they have been on the 
winning cars for 16 consecutive years in the gruelling 
blowout test at the Indianapolis 500-mile race, and that 
they have been on the winning cars for eight consecutive 
years in the dangerous Pike’s Peak Climb, where a slip 
means death. 

Why risk an accident when it costs so little to protect 
lives worth so much? Have your car equipped today with 
Firestone High Speed Tires—the of 


Construction. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone Monday 
Evenings, over Short Wave W2XAF-—9350 me 


MASTERPIECE 
of 
CONSTRUCTION , 
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excerpt 
from Ambassa- 
dor Daniels’ ac- 
count of the re- 
cent visit to Yu- 
catan of the 
Diplomat. 
ic Corps in 
Mexico.) 


E jour- 
neyed 
from Mérida, 
leaving there at 


March 14th, 

and reached Chichén Itza travelling in automobiles 
over a hard surface road, whereas when the first 
archaeologists and discoverers penetrated what had 
become a jungle they either went on foot or peri- 
lously picked their way on horseback. Senor Cas- 
tro, a prominent citizen of Mérida, had with his Yu- 
catan hospitality sent his automobile to convey my 
wife and myself, Mr. Aguirre and faithful Miguel 
Ugarte to the ruins, and had furnished his care- 
ful and capable chauffeur to insure comfort and 
safety. The road had many curves. The numer- 
ous bumps in it are caused by the peculiar rock 
foundation of that portion of Yucatan. These 
rocky bumps could have been overcome only at 
very great expense. The blasting necessary to 
eradicaie the going up and down with the contour 
of the country would have been beyond calcula- 
tion. But the morning was fine, the car comfort- 
able, and the driver careful. There was only one 


7:25 A. M. on THE TEMPLE OF THE WARRIORS, CHICHEN ITZA 


Chichen Itza and Uxmal 


By THE HonoraB_e JosepHUs DANIELS, American Ambassador to Mexico 


pause during 
the trip of sev- 
enty-five miles. 
Some distance 
before we 
reached Chich- 
én Itza a group 
of Indians, 
about 75 in 
number, stand- 
ing by the side 
of the road, 
halted the car. 
We stopped, cu- 
rious to know 
the cause of the 
gathering. The 
leader spoke in Mayan, which was translated for 
us into Spanish by his companion, and told us 
that these men had gathered to celebrate at that 
place the foundation of a new village to be known 
under the name of Yokdzonoot, which in the May- 
an language means “a small spring of water.” The 
committee who stopped us explained that it was 
for the purpose of acquainting us with the new 
site selected for their village and to obtain our 
blessing. Mrs. Daniels handed the spokesman 
twenty pesos which she said was a contribution to 
the Treasury of the new village. With this, loud 
cheers were heard. 

We observed that to the right of where we 
stopped there had been constructed a large red 
sign-board. On the top of this sign had been 
placed the picture of President Cardenas and un- 
derneath in Mayan language the following in- 
scription: 
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He Max Cue menyah tic lium 

leti u Hach Yumil, 
which translated into Spanish and English, re- 
spectively, means— 

El que trabaja la tierra es 

su verdadero dueno. 

He who works the land is 

the true owner. 
This new village is located 105 kilometers from 
Merida. 

Continuing our trip we arrived at the village of 
Piste, adjacent to the ruins, at 11 A. M. 

Greeting us at the offices cf the Mexican offi- 
cials in charge of the Chichén Itza ruins were Dr. 
Morley and 
others, includ- 
ing Mexican ar 
chaeolo- 
sists. The scene 
was impressive 
—a lovely day, 
and_ towering 
piles before us, 
recon- 
structed and 
others untouch- 
ed since the 
centuries when 
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we left with many interrogation points in our minds. 

As soon as we had gathered at the ruins, Dr. 
Morley, who has devoted many years in analytical 
research upon Maya architecture as representative 
of the Carnegie Institution in Guatemala and 
Yucatan, invited us to visit, consecutively, the 
“Column of Creation” where, he explained, the 
Mayas believed was the origin of life, since the 
Mayan god Chaae is said to have descended from 
this spot; the “Bail Court” where the acoustic ef- 
fects are beyond imagination and considered one 
of the marvels of Maya architecture. This Court 
measures 500 feet in length, measured from the 
southern end of the court, where a small altar 
with columns 
stands, directly 
north to a larg- 
er stand where 
the spectators 
no doubt view- 
ed the games. 
The width of 
the Court is 95 
feet the 
two parallel 
walls are 30 
feet in height. 
On top of the 


the temples and left or  west- 
pyramids were ward wall 
created. When stands the Tem- 
the Carnegie ple of the Ti- 
Institution — be- gers, where the 
gan its opera- ~* players offered 
tions, massive gi sacrifices be- 
trees and un- fore entering 
derbrush com- syiVvANUS GRISWOLD MORLEY, ON THE LEFT PLATFORM or the contest. 
pletely covered THE TEMPLE OF THE WARRIORS (THE “CASTILLO” IN THE BACK. Midway and at 
the pyramids GROUND), EXPLAINING TO MEMBERS OF THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS, the very top of 


and temples. It 
was a long and 
tedious task, first of all, to locate the site of the 
various structures. There could then be no such 
survey from the air as was later made by Lind- 
bergh of this and like ruins. The work called 
for long and toilsome effort on the part of those 
ready to make sacrifice for the discovery and 
restoration of ancient structures. 

The vision of the ancient dignity and majesty of 
the structures as we beheld what an ancient race had 
wrought held spell-bound all the members of the 
Corps. We could only look and wonder how Indians 
centuries ago, without tools of steel or modern ma- 
chinery, could fashion architecture of such designs. 
Andafter hours of observation and hearing the learned 
Dr. Morley discourse on Mayan art and learning, 
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THE HEIROGLYPHICS ON THE OUTSIDE WALL OF THE TEMPLE 


the side walls 
are two large 
stone rings with holes in the center. Standing direct- 
ly under either of these rings and clapping one’s 
hands, the echo can be heard for a count of from 12 
to 13 times. That evening Dr. and Mrs. Morley and 
members of their staff entertained us in the Ball 
Court with a concert over their small portable phono- 
graph. The phonograph was placed inside a small 
altar at the southern end of the Court and we seated 
ourselves in chairs on the spectators’ stand at the ex- 
treme northern end of the Court. A record began 
playing which not only was heard very distinctly but 
in greater volume. Dr. Morley told me that when the 
famous Stokowsky visited this Court and heard the 
acoustic effects which I have just described he said 
he hoped some day to bring his orchestra to the 


: > 
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Court and listen 
to the different 
effects which 
such acoustics 
would be capa- 
ble of produc- 
ing. 

During a re- 
cent visit to Dr. 
Morley at the 
ruins by Cap- 
tain Concepcion 
Cituk, Chief of 
a group of Ma- 
ya Indians of 
one of the near- 
by villages, Dr. 
Morley ac- 
quainted him with the acoustic effects of the Ball 
Court. The Maya chief, who was accompanied by 
several of his subordinates, had each one of them 
shout from one end of the Court to the other and 
then did so himself. Upon finding that the volume of 
his shouts was much greater than those of his sub- 
ordinates, he told them that the Mayan spirits 
recognized him as their Chief because of the 
stronger echo he made. 

Following our visit to the Ball Court, we were 
then taken to the Temple of the Warriors, which 
was originally excavated by Dr. Morley and his 
staff. Inside this great temple we were shown the 
ornamentation in stucco and the carved stone 
clocks still maintaining their rich turquoise blue, 
deep crimson, yellow and green colors. In most of 
the doorways of the structures we visited the wooden 
lintels used to bridge these remained intact. From 
the top of the Temple of the Warriors we viewed 
the Group of the Thousand Columns, the Temple 
of the Tables, the Market and South Colonnade, the 
Terrace of the Cones, the Terrace of the Eagles, 


EL CARACOL AND EL 


CASTILLO, CHICHEN ITZA 
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the Sacred 
Well, 84 feet in 
diameter and 
84 feet deep— 
and many other 
structures which 
Dr. Morley and 
his staff have 
classified as be- 

longing to the 

Period III, the 

so-called period 

of Mexican in- 
fluence which 
differentiates it 

from Period II 
\ or the Old Em- 

pire period. 

Our next visit was to the structure known as 
Caracol, said to have been the Maya astronomical 
observatory. The excavation of this structure un- 
der the supervision of Mr. Karl Ruppert was be- 
gun in 1925. This building, according to Mr. 
Ruppert, whom we met in Chichén Itza, has been 
of unusual interest to the Carnegie staff in that it 
represents by far the finest and best-preserved of 
the comparatively few round structures in the 
Maya area. The deep windows, Mr. Ruppert 
went on to explain, in the upper part of the 
tower which have orientations of west, southwest 
and south, have long led to the supposition that 
this was an astronomical observatory. 

There is much work to be done at Chichén Itza. 
We found that the Mexican Ministry of Education 
was represented at the ruins by Professor Manuel 
Cirerol, who is in charge of important excavations 
and repair work now being undertaken by the 
Mexican Government. He spoke very highly of 
Dr. Morley’s work and his good fortune in being 

(Centinued to page 415) 
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Moreno Diamond Mines 


By Gwen WorLEY 


NE of my most interesting trips from Bahia 

was to Moreno where industrial diamonds 
or “Carbonados” are found. It is surprising how 
little is known of this industry even in Bahia 
when it is considered that this State produces 
more than 90 per cent of the world’s industrial 
diamonds. 

However, on this trip my sister and I boarded 
the river steamer Paraguassi at Bahia about 
noon and such a commotion to find a place to 
sit! The two decks were heaped and littered with 
boxes, bales, casks, and trunks until one could 
barely squeeze and scramble through them. Never- 
theless, we were soon underway and a couple of 
hours carried us across the main bay where we 
entered a narrow inlet which soon swelled into 
another and smaller bay that gradually narrowed 
down until we found ourselves in an immense 
river, the Paraguasst, with low bushy sides and 
water well up to the branches of the few trees at 
high tide. At times the river grew so narrow that 
one could feel the closeness of the foliage upon 
the banks. Then again it opened out like a vast 
sea, and one wondered how we were to find our 
way. Now and then a compact little island dense 
with lordly palms, and majestic trees slipped by. 
Natives in their ubas, long, slender, dugout canoes 
sitting low in the water, glided along the sides 
of the boats, selling tropical fruits. Villages, 
towns, and single old fazenda-houses under their 
lovely royal palms appeared here and there. 

About seven thirty in the evening we sighted 
the twin towns of Sao Felix and Cachoeira, on 
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THE AUTHOR 
AND HER SIS. 
TER PREPAR- 
ING TO WASH 
GRAVEL FOR 
DIAMONDS 
(THEY WERE 
UNSUCCESS. 
FUL) 


opposite sides of the river. We stopped all night 
at Cachoeira. Our host, the manager of the dia- 
mond mines at Moreno, established us safely at 
one of the best hotels. We were awakened the 
next morning at five o’clock to board a train. 
The mammoth stack made the little old locomo- 
tive seem top heavy. The train climbed for half 
an hour, and still we could look down upon the 
twin towns close below, but once upon the flat, 
sandy plateau it raced along at about 16 miles 
per hour. The cars were so loosely jointed that 
the walls constantly creaked and swayed. As we 
left the banana, tobacco, and mandioca fields, 
we came to a flat sea-level littoral that was al- 
most entirely a dreary waste of snow-white sand. 
Only cactus of different sizes and shapes, and a 
few other waterless bushes grow there. Off in the ' 
background were huge granite rocks of grotesque 
shapes. 

Hour after hour we jerked and swayed across 
the land, sometimes passing through deep, nar- 
row, rock gorges so close to the track that if we 
were to put our elbows out over the window sill, 
they would be cut off. We stopped at many 
small towns on the way. At the stations negro 
boys, men, and women highly contented with life 
sold bananas, mangos, and candies, all covered 
with dust. The dry soil, or the glaring sun 
seemed to produce blindness, and among the beg- 
gars at every station many were sightless. 

After riding for ten hours the country changed 
into a vast jungle. Here monkeys, black pan- 
One more hour 


ther, and the tiger cat live. 


es” 
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brought us to the town of Itaité, where we left 
the train for an automobile. We rode for three 
hours on a road that was nothing less than a 
cow path. It had been raining. making the road 
muddy and very slippery. We had not gone a 
half mile when it began to rain again. All along 
on either side of the road was jungle. We slipped 
to every possible angle of the road, turned cir- 
cles, and went into mud holes filled with water 
up to the tops of the car fenders. Here and 
there the jungle gave way to huge trunked trees. 
The car made for them, just missing and swerving 
in time to keep the back end from crashing. 
Finally we reached Moreno. 

The next afternoon we started out on horse 
back to Piranhas. This village is the home of the 
diamond workers and from there we went to seek 
the diamonds. Unlike those of South Africa, the 
diamonds of Brazil are found on or near the 
surface of the ground. The stones are usually 
in the beds of rivers. Rough diamonds generally 
have no brilliancy, looking merely like white, 
half transparent pebbles. The negroes use a 
wooden bowl shaped like a hand basin in 
washing for diamonds. They set up a 
kind of topless soap box with one end 
knocked out, about six inches above the 
surface of the water and fill it with gravel. 
Then with the basin they scoop up water 
and throw it with a peculiar flip on the 
gravel, washing it from side to side until 
the loose stuff runs off and leaves only 
the pebbles. These are then spread out 
on a crude looking table, and gone over 
carefully by hand. The diamonds can 
easily be detected since they are unlike 
the other stones. 

Gangs of negroes, barelegged and 
ragged, hoe at an average wage of eighty 
cents a day in banks of earth through 
which a rainy season stream had _ been 
turned. This they keep up as long as the 
rains last, rarely secing the diamonds 
which wash along through the artificial 
gorge with the other gravel and come to 
rest on a sandy flat place beyond. Then 
the men are set to “Batting the basin,” 
until the sand is washed away and the 
diamonds recovered by the same crude 
process of sorting. The negroes are not 
paid unless they find a diamond, and 
sometimes they work for days without 
finding any. 

My sister and I had no success as dia- 
mond miners but we enjoyed the trip, 
which also included wild life hunting. 


BRAZILIAN DIAMONDS 


Diamonds were found around 1725 at Tejuco 
(now Diamantina) in Minas Geraes, and the min- 
ing became important about 1740. The Rio Abaete 
district was worked extensively between 1785 and 
1807 but was abandoned. Diamantina is at present 
the most important district but has been rivalled in 
recent years by the Bahia yield. The Bahia diamond 
occurs in river gravels and sands associated with 
the same minerals as in Minas Geraes; since 1844, 
the richest mines have been worked in the Serra de 
Cincora, where the mountains are intersected by the 
River Paraguassu and its tributaries; it is said that 
there were as many as 20,000 miners working here 
in 1845, and it was estimated that 54,000 carats— 
one (English) carat is 3.17 grains or .2,053 grams 
—were produced in Bahia in 1858. 

The enormous development of the South African 
mines has thrown the Brazilian production into the 


shade. 


—Encyclopaedia Brittanica. 


NATIVES WASHING GRAVEL FOR DIAMONDS AT 
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Isle of Dierba 


By Jay Waker, Vice Consul, Tunis 


RETREAT far from the cares and worries of 

this changing world will appeal to the trav- 

eler seeking an elusive peace in quiet and seclusion. 

Huddled to the sandy shores of the great Dark 

Continent, with but a mile of the blue Mediterranean 

Sea to separate it from the Tunisian coastline, the 

Isle of Djerba may well be the object of a unique 
visit. 

Although off the beaten path of tourist travel, a 
journey to Djerba may easily be taken by motor car 
from Tunis, south along the Sahel, and partly 
through the barren wastes of Southern Tunisia. 
Eight hours of steady driving will bring you to the 
end of your journey on the mainland. Then, as you 
descend into a sandy hollow to a primitive wooden 
wharf, on the horizon may be seen your enchanted 
destination—the Isle of Djerba. 

Loading an automobile on planks laid across a 
small motor boat may not seem the easiest of tasks. 
The front and rear bumpers protrude over each side 
of the ferry and one expects, at any moment, to see 
the car plunge into the water. Though primitive in 
method, the Arab boatsmen seem to understand their 
work, and when the last rope is pulled one sighs 


with relief as the launch slowly heads out on its 
mile journey through clear, blue, shallow water. 

Other boats using this picturesque passage are 
navigated by human force—the method being that 
of propelling the craft along by the use of long 
poles thrust into the sea bottom. Whole caravans of 
Nomads move in that manner to the mainland, 
transporting their camels, donkeys, dogs, chickens, 
and other effects. 

Reaching the Isle of Djerba at the quaint little 
port of Adjim, the visitor immediately realizes that 
his destination is truly a world apart. 

Square mosque-shoped houses, painted a snowy 
white, standing against a background of tall palm 
trees and plots of rich vegetation hedged by fences 
of cactus, help to form the new panorama. 

The splendid motor road from Adjim across the 
island to Houmt-Souk, the capital, is about twelve 
miles in length. En route, the new arrival feels the 
atmosphere of Djerbian friendliness expressed in 
the polite greetings waved by pedestrians and by 
those seen toiling with camels and donkeys at the 
numerous water wells along the roadside. 

Houmt-Souk greets the newcomer with the quiet 


THE TURKISH MOSQUE, HOUMT-SOUK 
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HOUMT-SOUK, DJERBA 


dignity of a provincial capital. The tall cone- nitely placed Djerba under Tunisian rule. Destiny 
shaped minarets and the administrative buildings again changed its status and in 1881, the Djerbians 
form a miniature skyline of distinction. accepted the French occupation without resistance. 

How interesting it is to recall the legend which In honor of the first President of France to visit 
mentions Djerba as the “Isle of Lotus-Eaters,” home Djerba, a wide thoroughfare along the outskirts of 
of a legendary African people visited by Ulysses. Houmt-Souk is named “Avenue President Mille- 

Certain historical writers describe the turbulent rand.” The French Protectorate offices and several 
history of this populous and fertile island and the suitable hotels give this street the only touch of 
part it played as a palm of reward in the hands of Western architecture on the island. 
the numerous conquerors of the Barbary states. A tour on foot through the narrow streets of 
Dominated up to the 16th Century by successive Houmt-Souk leads to the central market, or Souk, — - 
waves of Romans, Vandals, Byzantines, and Moors, where dozens of shop keepers display their wares in 
in 1560 some 14,000 Spanish troops under the Duke appealing Oriental manner to passing throngs of 
of Medina-Celi occupied the Island and used it as a__ bargain seekers. Each passageway of shops is cov- 
base for operations against Tripoli. Finally, the ered by a high white dome-shaped ceiling—all of 
Spanish fleet at Djerba was destroyed by the Turks which blends with the local atmosphere. 
under Admiral Piali Pacha and the Spanish garri- The Moslems of Djerba are of the Wahabite sect. 
son left to defend Djerba was exterminated after a Their temples of worship in the Djerbian capital 
bloody battle. are very different in structure from those on the 

To commemorate their glorious victory over the mainland of Tunisia, where the Moslems are mostly 

Spanish Christians, the Turks built, at Houmt-Souk, of the Malekite or Hafenite sects. 
a pyramid thirty feet high of the skulls of their de- Built centuries ago, the mosques of Houmt-Souk 
feated enemy. This gruesome object remained as a are square in shape and covered with numerous 
grim reminder of an historical tragedy until 1848, mounds which glitter in the sunlight. Only two 
when the Bey of Tunis had the “Tower of Skulls” small windows and a door aid the visibility of the 
removed and the human bones buried in a Christian silent worshippers. Within the high walled yard 
cemetery. The spot where the “Tower” once stood _ rises the minaret, towering over all, from which the 
is now marked by a stone monument noting the followers of Islam are called to their prayers five 
dates of historical reference. times daily. 

Under Turkish sovereignty, the Isle of Djerba The Jews of Djerba are believed to be descendants 
was an apple of discord between the Regencies of of their race who settled on the island after the cap- 
Tripoli and Tunis. It was not until the beginning ture of. Babylon. They continue to maintain the 
of the last century that Hamouda Pacha Bey defi- (Continued to page 408) 
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Vienna of the Antipodes 


By Bern VERT 


O city can boast as beautiful an approach 

as Sydney. It is impossible to separate the 
city from the harbor, for the charm and flaming 
beauty of the harbor are netted together in all 
the city’s history and life. 

Its little points of land, smothered in a glory 
of color, like open arms, welcome the enraptured 
traveler. Red and blue roofs gleam cheerfully 
from under the foliage, and—always in the air is 
that clarity and crystallization, making things 
sparkle, so much a part of the country, and yet 
so difficult to describe. 

I have often wondered what Captain Cook, in 
1770, felt when he entered through the Heads, 
and took possession for the British, seeing such a 
haven of beauty, after his weary travels. 

All other places seem foggy by comparison. 

I lived in Sydney as a child, and the country 
made little impression. Like people who live all 


their lives in New York and cannot find Grant’s 
tomb, or are brought up in London and don’t 
known Peter Pan or the Serpentine, I had taken 
little notice during those early years, but—return- 
ing after an absence, like a curious puppy, I drank 
in everything I could, excitedly, and rued my 
previous wasted observations. 

When one first arrives in Sydney, and there 
are no friends to stay with, one goes either to 
the Australia Hotel, or Ushers, both excellent. 

They say of the Australia Hotel, as they do of 
the Café de la Paix in Paris, that sitting in the 
lounge long enough, one will meet all the per- 
sonalities of the world, and every person of one’s 
acquaintance. Which is odd, for Sydney is thir- 


teen thousand miles from New York, and more 
from England. 

Great schemes have been concocted in the bar 
of the Australia—after the yard arm has passed 
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R. Caldwell, New York 


SYDNEY HARBOR BRIDGE—TOP CORD LATERAL BRACING 


the sun—men bend elbows with politicians, wool 
buyers, station owners, government attachés, mem- 
bers of the House, jockeys, squatters, builders, 
actors, sportsmen and aviators—and all are friends 
together. 

It is not unusual to be having tea, or having 
a “Gin and Two,” and see someone idly peering 
around the room for a familiar face, and then, 
suddenly realize that one saw that same someone 
in Paris, Berlin, or Mukden. 

To many, Sydney might be a Vienna of the 
Antipodes, a Vienna of merry hospitality, for the 
Australians are like happy children who love fun, 
and they open their arms to the stranger. 

The climate is as nearly perfect as any in the 
world. There is a season for rain, so one knows 
when to expect it. There is little humidity, and 
always the sun-—warm sun—that doesn’t burn 
away the pleasure of being in the open. 

The actual sights of Sydney are too numerous 
to mention. Everything is a fresh and exciting 
glory. There is the great harbor bridge, three 
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thousand seven hundred and fifty feet long, that 
joins the north and south shores making a greater 
Sydney, and of immense convenience to the car 
owner. Before the bridge was built, it was neces- 
sary to get from north to south by means of ferry 
punts. At night the bridge is a fan of twinkling 
stars over the glistening waters. 

If one is lucky enough, an almost unreal sight 
is the Venetian Carnival, held in various inlets 
of the harbor. Residents on the water front place 
colored lights in their windows, and all owners of 
boats decorate their craft with Chinese lanterns. 
The trees twinkle with reds, blues and greens. 
Boats float lazily through the summer waters— 
soloists can be heard singing romance songs of 
long ago, and young voices join softly in harmony. 
There is sometimes a large barge, where people 
may climb aboard for drinks and dancing. There 
is no definite date for these carnivals—just as the 
mood strikes the community do they have them. 

Sydney is not only a city of the sun and carni- 

(Continued to page 406) 
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The Copyright Problem 


By Josep T. Keatinc, Department of State 


HE copyright question before the 74th Con- 

gress involved action by the Senate on an in- 
ternational convention and the disposal of a bill 
by Congress. The International Convention for 
the Protection of Literary and Artistic Works as 
revised at Rome on June 2, 1928, was transmitted 
to the Senate by the President on February 19, 
1934, with a view to receiving its advice and 
consent to ratification. On April 19, 1935, the 
Senate approved the Convention, but on April 22, 
1935, it reconsidered its previous vote of approval 
and restored the Convention to the Executive 
calendar pending action by Congress on the Duffy 
Bill (S. 3047), the main purpose of which is to 
amend the copyright law of the United States so 
as to conform with the principles of the Inter- 
national Convention. The Duffy Bill passed the 
Senate on July 29, 1935, and was introduced in 
the House of Representatives on August 12, 1935, 
and referred to the Committee on Patents. 

An Interdepartmental Committee consisting of 
representatives of the Department of State, the 
Department of Commerce and Library of Con- 
gress (Copyright Office), was set up in 1934 at 
the suggestion of a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations of the Senate to assist 
and cooperate with members of Congress in the 
drafting of a copyright bill amending the pres- 
ent Copyright Act. The Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee held informal meetings each week at the 
State Department, over a period of several months, 
attended by representatives of practically all 
groups in the United States interested in copy- 
right. As a result of these meetings a tentative 
bill was drawn and a report thereon made to 
members of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate and this resulted in the introduction 
of the Duffy Copyright Bill, which was the sub- 
ject of hearings held by the House Committee on 
Patents for three days each week from February 
25 to April 15, 1936. 

The major amendments to the copyright law, 
as contemplated by the original bill, center around 
three main points: (1) copyright without for- 
mality; (2) the manufacturing clause, and (3) 
the remedies to be granted in case of the in- 
fringement of copyright. The Vandenberg amend- 
ment to the bill added design copyright, which 
is an entirely new subject and pertains to the 
application of art to industrial production. 


The real contribution of the international con- 
vention is the guaranty that authors shall enjoy, 
in all of the countries which are members of the 
Copyright Union provided by the convention, copy- 
right in their literary and artistic works simply 
by reason of their having created those works. 
Certain formalities such as publication with notice, 
registration, deposit, printing and binding, are re- 
quired as conditions precedent to obtaining a 
copyright in the United States. Under the terms 
of the Duffy Bill foreign authors would not be 
charged with complying with these formalities. 
This is a fundamental change in the American 
copyright system as the basis of copyright protec- 
tion in the United States heretofore has been 
notice upon the published work which is deposited 
in duplicate and registered in the Office of the 
Register of Copyrights. Except for a few cases 
in which unpublished works might be registered 
publication of a work has always been a prereq- 
uisite to copyright in the United States. In this 
regard the Duffy Bill does not seek to change the 
system of copyright protection in the United 
States as to American authors. The latter are 
accustomed to complying with the above-men- 
tioned formalities with little or no inconvenience 
and expense. On the other hand the inconvenience 
and expense for American authors to be obliged 
to conform to formalities in other countries in 
order to receive copyright protection in such 
countries for their works, is at once apparent. 
The elements of time, distance, knowledge of the 
foreign law and procedure enter into the ques- 
tion and under such circumstances the right of 
American authors to enjoy copyright in other 
countries becomes hazardous. 

On a basis of reciprocity to American authors 
in foreign countries the Duffy Bill proposes to 
grant automatic copyright to foreign authors in 
the United States. It adds, however, a proviso 
that in carrying out this principle the law shall 
not be retroactive. The provisions of Section 8 
of the Duffy Bill on this point read as follows: 

“*(c) Authors within the jurisdiction of any 
foreign country that is now or may hereafter be 
a party to the Convention for the Protection of 
Literary and Artistic Works, whether their works 
are unpublished or published for the first time in 
one of the countries parties to said convention, 

(Continued to page 400) 
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MIDGAL PASHA IN HIS TENT WITH SOME OF HIS 
TRIBESMEN 


The Bedouin 


By Greorce E. PALMER 


OON after my arrival in Palestine, I had an 
opportunity of visiting a Bedouin camp in 
Trans-Jordan. 

We left Jerusalem about nine o'clock in the 
morning, crossed the Jordan River by the Allenby 
Bridge shortly before eleven, and arrived about 
one at Amman, the capital of Trans-Jordan. In 
ancient times, Amman was known as Philadelphia, 
which accounts for the name of its leading and 
thoroughly comfortable hostelry, the Hotel Phila- 
delphia. 

After lunch at the hotel, we set out to find the 
camp where we were to be the overnight guests of 
Midgal Pasha, head of the powerful Beni Sahkar 
tribe. 

At the camp, which was actually not far from 
Amman, we were met by Midgal Pasha’s son and 
later received by Midgal Pasha in his tent of cam- 
el’s hair cloth. The tent was long and narrow, 
with sides facing East and West. During the 
morning the eastern side of the tent was down and 
the western side raised, but in the afternoon these 
were reversed, with the result that the interior 
was always shady and fairly cool. 

After we had been welcomed with a great deal 
of ceremony, we seated ourselves in the tent on 
the mattresses placed on the ground. As soon as 
we were comfortable, a Nubian slave, who seemed 
to enjoy almost the same privileges as the other 
members of the tribe, came around with two small 
cups and an urn of coffee which he served to each 
one of us in turn. 

Coffee is the favorite drink of the Bedouins on 
all occasions; and as it is a luxury, it is a proud 
moment for many a Bedouin when he is able to 
serve coffee to his friends in his own tent. The 
preparation of this beverage takes a long time as 
the Bedouin is never in a hurry. The coffee is 
first placed in a large urn called “Al Dalal” and 
kept in the latter until it boils. From this urn 
the coffee is poured successively into smaller urns 
until finally it reaches the smallest one, from 
which it is served into small cups called “Fin- 
gan.” As the Bedouins consider that milk and 
sugar spoil coffee, and as their coffee is therefore 
both black and bitter, it is perhaps just as well 
that it is always served to each but a little at a 
time; or at least that was the way we felt when 
it had been served to us almost every hour until 
supper time. 

Supper was brought in on a huge tray and 
placed on the ground in front of us. The food 
consisted of rice piled high on the tray and spread 
over with bits of mutton. The method of eating 
is with the right hand only (and I can assure you 
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that even a knife would have been a welcome aid 
and that one-hand driving is not only a lot more 
fun but also a heap sight easier). All during the 
meal hardly a word was spoken, as it is consid- 
ered poor manners to talk while eating (even be- 
tween mouthfuls). 

After eating our fill we washed our hand (right) 
and then watched the members of the tribe eat 
their meal. The food we had left (and it was 
plenty) was then placed at the other end of the 
tent and Midgal Pasha, as is the custom among 
the Bedouins, called about ten men of his tribe by 
name and according to rank. Each ate about 
seven handfuls (which in their case was a lot 
more than in ours) and then withdrew from the 
dish to allow the others to eat. Midgal called 
each man by name until all had eaten. The slaves 
and the children ate last. 

After all had eaten, we were allowed a quiet 
half hour in which to digest our meal before we 
sat down in the tent again to listen to a native 
play a peculiar shaped violin and sing the accom- 
paniment. His voice was very good, but the song 
seemed a bit monotonous to us as we couldn’t un- 
derstand the words. 

After this entertainment had lasted for about an 
hour, we were given more coffee. Midgal Pasha 
then shouted some orders to a dozen members of 
his tribe who formed a semi-circle outside the 
tent. These men at once commenced to sway. back 
and forth, clapping and grunting in unison in the 
most peculiar fashion. Soon a Bedouin maiden 
came to the tent and was handed the Pasha’s 
sword. She then advanced slowly, and most grace- 
fully toward the men who by this time were well 
away in their grunting and clapping. In rhythm 
with their clapping and grunting the girl began to 
dance, waving the sword in front of her and barely 
missing the men with its edge and point. The 
dancer seemed tireless. Every once in a while one 
of the men would break ranks and try to seize her, 
but she was always on the alert and ready to give 
him a smart crack on the wrist with the flat of the 
blade. The Pasha’s sword symbolized and was 
actually her protection against the men who in the 
excitement of the dance forgot their surroundings 
and saw only a pretty Bedouin girl in front of 
them. The dance kept on until Midgal Pasha 
stopped it a couple of hours later. 

We were almost as tired as the men by the time 
they had finished and we were quite ready for 
our beds, which turned out to be the mattresses 
that we had been sitting on. © Considering the 
novelty of our surroundings, we slept fairly well, 
but we were up before five the next morning. 

Our gracious host, desiring to serve us a break- 


fast that would 
be particularly to 
our liking, gave 
us fried eggs. I 
gave one look at 
the eggs floating 
around in about 
two inches of oil 
and decided that 
I much preferred 
milk (even cam- 
el’s milk, al- 
though it was 
one time when I 
would have 
walked a mile 
for a cow). Al- 
though the eggs 
were not fried to 
our liking, they 
were truly ap- 
preciated by the 
members of the 
tribe who fin- 
ished them with 
great gusto when 
we had finished 
eating. 

After breakfast 
our host suggest- 
ed that we drive 
around and see 
his land. Unfor- 
tunately his land 
had no roads and 
we bumped mer- 
rily along for 
miles over very 
uneven ground. 
Midgal Pasha sat 
in the front seat 
with the chauf- 
feur and kept 
putting his foot 
on the accelera- 
tor to make the 
car go faster, 
much to the dis- 
comfort of the 
people in the 
back seat, who 
cracked their 
heads against the 
roof of the car 


(Continued to 
page 408) 
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LETTERS 


NO HEAT WAVES HERE 
Prague, May 2, 1936. 
To THE Epitor: 

As of possible refreshment to those of the Serv- 
ice who are compelled to spend this summer in 
Washington (and don’t forget that I have spent 
eight official summers there myself)—or even at 
the risk of inciting envy—I send you herewith a 
copy of a photograph taken of my two daughters 
and myself somewhere near the Czech-German 
frontier not so very long ago. You will see that 
we have our own winter sports without the neces- 
sity of going to the Tirol or to Switzerland for 
them: as the beauties of the country are just as 
great in summer and in autumn, I venture to sug- 
gest that more members of the Service find their 
way in this direction where a very warm welcome 
will await them at the Legation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. BuTLer Wricurt. 


REFRESHMENT FOR THE HEAT-BOUND 


American Minister J. Butler Wright and his two daughters 
ski in Czechoslovakia. 


REVOLVING MOTOR CAR FUND 
To Tue Epitors: 

The object: To make available for consular offi- 
cers on leave a motor car at either New York or 
Washington. 

Each officer interested would contribute $5.00 
each year to the fund. For the first year the con- 
tribution must be somewhat greater and it is 
thought that a fund of $3,000 can be raised by the 
initial subscriptions of motoring consular officers 
which will provide 5 cars. In one year these five 
cars will provide for 60 officers having a car for 
30 days. While actually using the cars the offi- 
cers pay $10 a month. This would provide a 
sixth car for the second year, and additional cars 


would be added each year until the average num- 
ber required were available. The yearly dues are 
$5.00, but once the cars were purchased from 
these dues and from the rental paid by actual 
users, the surplus fund would be redistributed to 
those members who have not had the use of a car, 
either from lack of opportunity or lack of choice. 

The whole scheme works out so that once the 
idea is put into effect it will be possible for any 
officer visiting the United States to have the use 
of a car for $10 a month, plus the $5 annual fee. 
As the revenue from each car is $120 a year, the 
cost fo the car to the organization is recovered in 
say 5 or 6 years. The only expense would be 
garage when not in use (the user finds his own 
garage, since most users would take the car away 
from Washington while they had it, anyway) and 
ordinary servicing and repairs. The make of cars 
would be decided by a vote and one make would 
be standard which would probably insure some 
arrangement by the dealer for cheap garage stor- 
age, service, etc. It is believed that the $5.00 in 
annual dues would be available to refund in prac- 
tically its entirety each year to those who made no 
use during that year of the service, and, with the 
turn in value of the cars at the end of 5 years, 
perhaps the $5 fee would be done away with. The 
cars, whenever not in use, could be rented by the 
month or otherwise to other Government persons, 
or as might be decided. From the records of offi- 
cers on leave and the percentage of car drivers, it 
could be closely estimated how many cars would 
be necessary to insure each officer on leave an 
available car. Cars would be assigned in the or- 
der of the applications for them and not through 
rank. 

The supervising and clerical work of this plan 
could be done by one employee of the Depart- 
ment—or one officer detailed there, in a couple of 
hours a week, having the cooperation of the dis- 
tributor of the make of car used, who would 
arrange service, storage, etc., on an annual basis. 
Thus, there would be no overhead. Those in Wash- 
ington for a day or so could use one of these cars 
for, say 50 cents a day, or $3.00 a week. Being 
a non-profit organization with little overhead, the 
cost of using these cars is no more than the average 
depreciation and upkeep of owning your own car 
for similar periods. A.W. 


MISS DIX USES COMMEMORATIVES 
To the Editor: 

Please let me express my deep appreciation of 
the fact that the AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JoUR- 
NAL uses “interesting” stamps for postage. I am 
sure that this phase of the JoURNAL is appreciated 
by all subscribers and Foreign Service officers. 

GLEN BRUNER. 
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A Consular Ineident in Hawaii 


By Eart WELTY 


NE OF the strangest episodes in the history 

of the United States was the “American 

civil war on foreign soil” when the United States 

Marines from a United States warship landed 

and attacked the American Consul and seized the 
Consulate in Honolulu, Hawaii. 

The amazing incident occurred in 1870, some 
28 years before the Hawaiian Islands were an- 
nexed to the United States, and a record of the 
affair is in the files of the Navy Department at 
Washington. 

To add a further bit of unreality to the picture 
—the storming of the American Consulate by 
American Marines was to compel the Consul to 
pay due respect to the royal family of the 
Kingdom. 

The story opens with the death September 21, 
1870, of Queen Kalama, relict of Kamehameha 
III, monarch of the Hawaiian Islands. Immedi- 
ately following the death of the royal personage 
the Foreign Office officially informed all members 
of the consular corps in Honolulu of her passing. 
The British and French consulates lowered their 
flags to half mast. The Stars and Stripes con- 
tinued to fly at the top of the masthead above 
the United States Consulate. 

Since both Queen Kalama and King Kame- 
hameha III were sincere and devoted friends of 
America, this mark of disrespect was soon a 
topic of bitter converation. Despite requests from 
various Americans in civil life, Thomas Adam- 
son, Jr., the American Consul, refused to lower the 
flag at half mast. He gave as his excuse the fact 
that about a month before a false report of the 
Queen’s death had been circulated with the result 
that the British and French consuls had been 
embarrassed by lowering their flags. 

Consul Adamson steadfastly refused to act, 
despite the death being officially known to United 
States Minister Pierce and all members of the 
consular corps. 

From this point on the Commercial Pacific 
Advertiser of September 24, 1870, tells the story 
under a heading “A High Handed Proceeding.” 
The newspaper reported that “on Wednesday the 
habitués of Queen street were witnesses to a most 
remarkable scene, no less than ‘the landing of a 
file of U. S. Marines from the U.S.S. Jamestown, 
under Lieut. Cochrane, who charged upon the 
U. S. consulate and carried it by force, after a 


short but gallant resistance on the part of the 
consul and vice consul. 

“The cause of this American civil war (on a 
small scale) was the refusal of Mr. Adamson, the 
consul, to lower his flag to half mast. 

“Tt will be remembered that about a month 
since it was rumored that the Dowager Queen 
Kalama was dead, and upon the rumor the flags 
of the British and French legations were set at 
half mast, and were flying that way the better 
part of the forenoon, when the rumor was found 
to be false. The Queen Dowager lingered along 
through the month and died on Tuesday forenoon, 
last, when official communication was sent from 
the Foreign Office to representatives of foreign 
governments, and when received, their flags were 
set at half mast. It was noticed that the flag 
of the U. S. consulate was not lowered, and the 
fact became the subject of remark. 

“Mr. Adamson said he had not received official 
notification of the death of the distinguished lady, 
and bearing in mind the mistake made by the 
British and French legations, through lack of 
official information, he patiently waited for official 
notification from his superior officer, the U. S. 
minister resident. 

“On Wednesday forenoon an officer of the 
U.S.S. Jamestown waited on Mr. Adamson and 
stated that the commander of the vessel ordered 
that the consulate flag should be lowered to half 


_mast, giving as a reason that the Dowager Queen 


was dead, and that the flag should be so set as 
long as the war vessels in the harbor kept their 
flags in that position. 

“Mr. Adamson replied that as he was superior 
in rank to Commander W. T. Truxton, captain of 
the U.S.S. Jamestown, he should receive no orders 
from him, but would respect and obey only the 
orders of his superior, the minister resident. 

“At a little after noon a file of marines landed 
from the warship and took charge of the stairway 
leading to the consulate, while their commander 
started for the residence of the consul, with whom 
he soon appeared. Lieut. Cochrane stated that he 
had been ordered to land and lower the flag at 
the consulate. Mr. Adamson replied that he 
would not permit the act. Lieut. Cochrane re- 
plied that he should be compelled to use force. 
Mr. Adamson said he would resist, and with the 

(Continued to page 407) 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE 
ASSOCIATION—1936-1937 


The Electoral College of the American Foreign 
Service Association met on June 8, 1935. The 
members of the College were: 


Acuities, T. C. 
Beautac, W. L. 
Branot, G. L. 
Burstey, H. S. 
FLETCHER, C. P. 
Frooep, P.. 
Heatu, D. R. 
Homes, J. C. 
Key, D. McK. 
MacKEacuran, C. E. 
McGurk, J. F. 
Perkins, M. F. 
Pinkerton, L. C. 
Reep, E. L. 
SCHOENFELD, R. E. 
Simmons, J. F. 
Wattes, E. T. 
Witson, T. M. 


Mr. Coert Du Bois was elected President of the 
Association for the year beginning July 1, 1936, 
and Mr. Edwin C. Wilson was elected Vice Presi- 
deni. 


The following were elected members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Association: 


Tuomas M. WILSON 

Epwarp L. Rreep 

Joun Farr SIMMONS 

LoweLL C. PINKERTON 
Georce L. 

Donato R. HeatH—Alternate 
Junius C. Hotmes——Alternate 


TEN YEARS AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


@® “Through the Delta of Egypt” by Raymond H. 
Geist, Consul at Alexandria, was the lead article of the 
July, 1926, JourNAL. 


@ Santiago de Cuba was the subject of an article by 
Francis R. Stewart, the Consul at that place. 


@ H.R. Wilson’s radio talk, “Publicity in Foreign 
Affairs,” was printed in this issue. 


@ “The Street Called Straight” was contributed by 
Mrs. J. H. Keeley, Jr., then at Damascus. 


@ The second article of the series on the American 
Merchant Marine by Consul J. K. Huddle appeared in 
the July JourNat. 


COVER PICTURE 


El Gato Felix, the well known pet of Consul 
Augustin W. Ferrin. 
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News from the Department 


The Secretary, on June 5th, received the Degree 
of Doctor of Laws from Lafayette College, at Eas- 
ton, Pennsylvania. The Degree was conferred in 
the Secretary’s absence which was due to his atten- 
dance at the funeral in Nashville, Tennessee, of the 
Honorable Joseph Byrns, Speaker of the House. 


On May 18, the United States and Finland signed 
at Washington a trade agreement designed to main- 
tain and improve the mutually beneficial trade rela- 
tions between the two countries. This agreement, 
which constitutes the fourteenth signed by the 
United States under the provisions of the Trade 
Agreements Act of June 12, 1934, is the sixth to be 
concluded with a European country. It must be 
approved by the Finnish Diet and will come into 
full force for an initial term of three years on the 
thirtieth day following proclamation thereof by the 
President of the United States and approval thereof 
by the President of Finland. 

On the same date Mr. Henry Grady, Chief of the 
Dviision of Trade Agreements of the Department. 
addressed the National Foreign Trade Luncheon of 
the National Foreign Trade Council in New York. 
Mr. Grady, in speaking of the significance of inter- 
national trade said in part: “* * * Imports, no less 
than exports, are an index of a nation’s prosperity. 
Employment has always been highest when imports 
were highest and lowest when imports were lowest. 
In period of increased economic activity foreign 
purchases of materials for use in manufacture or 
for direct consumption are increased. Imports 
stimulate domestic production. They provide the 
foreign purchasing power for a country’s export- 
able products and thus stimulate production activity 
at home to supply the foreign demand. They also 
frequently act as a stimulus to consumption of do- 


mestic products in the home market by developing 
new tastes, new styles, and new demands. * * * ” 


On May 19 on the occasion of Foreign Trade 
Week, the Secretary made an address at the May- 
flower Hotel in Washington. In this speech the Sec- 
retary, after saying that the world has suffered from 
an economic depression of unparalleled severity for 
more than six years, and that our government, deep- 
ly impressed by the seriousness of conditions, had 
inaugurated, in the summer of 1934, and has since 
then energetically pursued a policy designed to re- 
store international trade by a reduction of the bar- 
riers which undoubtedly hamper and divert its flow, 
continued in part: “* * * | * * * cannot sufficiently 
stress the relation of augmented world trade to the 
abandonment of shortsighted artificial expedients 
and the vital importance of the world returning 
again to the sound principle of most-favored-nation 
non-discriminatory treatment—a principle which 
served well the interests of world trade for many 
years and which, therefore, has proven itself by the 
test of experience.” 


On May 20, Assistant Secretary of State Francis 
B. Sayre addressed the Chamber of Commerce at 
Kansas City, Missouri, on the subject “Trade Agree- 
ments and the Farmer.” Mr. Sayre said in part: 
“* * * Tt must be clear that there can be no return 
to stable prosperity if farmers remain ‘“down-and- 
out.” Agriculture is the backbone of our country. 
Mills need raw materials, and mill workers need 
foodstuffs. Any interruption in the orderly proc- 


esses of supply spells economic dislocation and re- 
sulting injury in every State of the Union. Farmers 
play an equally important part as consumers. In- 
dustrial prosperity is dependent upon markets for 
industrial goods: and if farmers can’t buy, mills 
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must curtail production to an extent which bars 
prosperity. In other words, the prosperity of the 
mill owner and the factory worker, like the prosper- 
ity of all America, is inseparably bound up with, 
and dependent upon, the prosperity of the farmer, 
and vice versa. * * * 

“* * * Tf we were to attempt to strike a balance 
of trade with each separate nation we would in all 
probability find the same policy practiced against 
us by those other nations to whom we now sell more 
than we buy. The final result would be a further 
drastic cut in our export trade which, in the very 
nature of the case, must inevitably hit agriculture 
more severely than any other group. 

“The triangular nature of American trade makes 
it evident that * * * to follow a commercial policy 
of bilateral balancing would be suicidal. * * * 

“Tt is often mistakenly assumed that the most- 
favored-nation policy requires the United States to 
grant favors and concessions to other nations for no 
return and thus inures to our own material disad- 
vantage. Nothing could be further from the truth. It 
does not mean giving away something for nothing. 
We get quite as much as we give. No one proposed 
to continue to extend the benefits of trade agree- 
ment concessions to counries which are in fact dis- 
criminating against American trade. The most- 
favored-nation policy means simply that we extend 
most-favored-nation treatment to every country 
which does the same to us. We receive a very real 
quid pro quo. * * * 

“The benefits to agricultural groups arising from 
the trade agreements program cannot be confined to 
increased foreign markets for agricultural products 
alone. Every time foreign markets are increased 
for American industrial products, it means increased 
employment and higher wages for American work- 
men in industrial plants and factories and this 
means inescapably increased domestic markets for 
agricultural products. A comparison of industrial 
payrolls and farm income shows a definite correla- 
tion between the income of these two groups, indi- 
cating that a large share of the worker’s income is 
passed on to the farmer in the form of purchases of 
foodstuffs and other agricultural commodities. * * * 

“Tt will not do, therefore, to range agricultural 
groups against industrial groups, and to measure 
the increase of foreign markets for industrial goods 
as against that for agricultural goods. Each group 
profits substantially from increased markets for the 
output of the other. The interests of both are so 
inextricably interwoven that they cannot be sepa- 
rated. The prosperity or the ill-fortune of the one 
group spells the prosperity or the ill-fortune of the 
other. There can be no thought in Washington of 
sacrificing the interests of the one group to those 
of the other. All are American. * * *” 
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On May 22, on the occasion of Maritime Day and 
Foreign Trade Week, the Secretary addressed the 
Foreign Trade Luncheon at the Hotel Astor in New 
York City, and said in part: “* * * Ships are indis- 
pensable tools of world commerce. The degree to 
which these tools are utilized denotes the difference 
between active and stagnant foreign trade. Clearly, 
for all those who own and operate ships, for all 
those whose livelihood depends upon shipping, the 
difference between active and stagnant foreign trade 
inevitably spells the difference between prosperity 
and depression. 

“No less directly and no less significantly, the 
difference between activity and stagnation in for- 
eign trade spells a difference between satisfactory 
prosperity and both uncertain and depressed busi- 
ness conditions for our whole nation. This basic 
proposition, which is so crystal-clear to those of us 
who have the need and the opportunity to deal with 
the problem of foreign trade, is, unfortunately, not 
always and not universally recognized, either in 
our country or abroad. * * * 

“We all agree that our domestic economy should 
be developed to the fullest extent justifiable from 
any practical business standpoint. It goes without 
saying, also, that under any policy or any condi- 
tions, the overwhelming bulk of what we buy and 
consume will be our domestic products. If the slo- 
gan “Buy American” were meant to imply this, it 
would be constructive and beneficial. But it as- 
sumes a wholly different aspect when it is carried 
to impractical extremes and—whether for sincere 
and misguided, or for selfish and predatory, reasons 
—is made synonymous with a policy directed to- 
ward a virtual elimination of all imports. 

“Clearly, such an elimination of imports could be 
brought about only if the American people them- 
selves were to produce every commodity needed— 
regardless of quality, cost, or use, and regardless of 
whether it is an extremely poor or even wholly un- 
desirable substitute. A policy directed toward this 
end is better known as that of autarchy or economic 
self-containment. Carried into full effect, it would 
require our nation to resort—as some nations al- 
ready have resorted—to synthetic substitutes, manu- 
factured at three or five or even more times the cost 
of producing the superior and more desirable natu- 
ral articles. * * * 

“* * * Only by exchanging surpluses created by 
their respective national effort can nations achieve 
a full and stable measure of prosperity; full em- 
ployment of their labor, equipment and resources; 
and friendly and peaceful relations with each 
other. * * * 

“To a great surplus-producing nation like ours, 
a policy of economic self-sufficiency would inevi- 
tably mean a fundamental and sweeping readjust- 
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ment and reorganization of the whole domestic 
agricultural, industrial, commercial, and general 
economic structure. It would involve restriction of 
output in the relatively more effective lines of pro- 
duction and encouragement of those lines in which 
domestic production can replace imports only at a 
much higher cost to the consumer, if at all. The 
result would be an inexorable decrease in the capac- 
ity of our people to purchase and consume. Our 
nation would decline in economic strength and ef- 
ficiency, and our population would definitely be 
doomed to a lower standard of living. 

“Regimentation on an ever-increasing scale, with 
large and growing unemployment and a constant 
expansion of subsidies and doles, is an inevitable 
accompaniment of economic isolation. In many 
parts of the world, the pursuit of this extreme course 
has had disastrous consequences in the form of 
acute distress and far-reaching dissatisfaction. Dur- 
ing recent years many countries have attempted to 
move noticeably in the direction of autarchy or self- 
containment, and this narrow economic policy must 
bear a major share of responsibility for the recent 
reduction of world trade from sixty-eight to twenty- 
three billion dollars a year; for unprecedented un- 
employment; for unstable governments; and for the 
more or less disrupted and chaotic economic and 
political conditions prevailing during a number of 
years following 1929, * * * 

“In less than two years we have concluded trade 
agreements with fourteen nations. By providing 
for reciprocal concessions and by reasserting the 
vital principle of equality of treatment under the 
most-favored-nation policy, these agreements are de- 
signed to pave the way for a larger and mutually 
beneficial interchange of goods between us and 
other countries. As time goes on, evidence is rap- 
idly accumulating to show that they are having pre- 
cisely this effect. 

“This determined effort to reopen the channels of 
international trade and thus to stimulate employ- 
ment and general prosperity is frequently attacked 
by those who would have our nation withdraw into 
an economic shell and cut all ties with the outside 
world. These critics seize particularly upon the 
fact that recently there has been an increase in our 
agricultural imports. They make loud accusation 
that our farmers are being injured, because—as 
they would have others believe—a stream of foreign 
agricultural products is pouring into the country. 
Some of these critics undoubtedly act in perfectly 
good faith and make their statements on the basis 
of insufficient knowledge and understanding of the 
facts. Others, actuated by less worthy motives, 
clearly distort the facts in an effort to confuse and 
mislead our people. * * * 

“Less than half of the total increase in our agri- 


cultural imports was accounted for by what under 
normal conditions would have been more or less 
competitive commodities. Almost the whole of this 
abnormal and temporary increase occurred in 1934 
and 1935, the years during which our country ex- 
perienced the devastating effects of one of the worst 
droughts in its history. To make up some of the 
ravages of this holocaust, we brought in from 
abroad some feedstuffs and other agricultural prod- 
ucts urgently needed in the drought emergency. * * * 

“Apart from the extraordinary and wholly ex- 
ceptional increase of imports brought in to repair 
the ravages of the drought, the general growth of 
our imports is being matched by a corresponding 
rise of our exports of both agricultural and indus- 
trial products for which our trade agreements pro- 
gram is opening the way. Far from exercising a 
depressive influence upon our general economic sit- 
uation, as the proponents of isolation have so often 
predicted, this increase in foreign trade goes hand 
in hand with the general economic improvement in 
our country, unmistakable signs of which are only 
too clear on every side. * * * 

“It is my firm conviction that just as disruption 
of international trade played an important role in 
bringing on the depression from which we are 
emerging, so the more hopeful outlook for a res- 
toration of international trade is now a powerful 
factor in the process of recovery. The world was 
never more ready than it is today for an unprece- 
dented expansion of all types of production and 
trade, for which only an unshackling of interna- 
tional commerce from its present-day paralyzing re- 
strictions can provide an adequate stimulus. 

“Our foreign trade program is a reality not only 
because we in this country are earnestly engaged 
upon it, but also because the principles which un: 
derlie it increasingly command advocacy and ad- 
hesion in other countries. Were we to turn back 
and to shape our course once more in the direction 
of isolation, we would be pushing the world onto 
the road that inevitably leads to economic distress, 
and, through it, to political and governmental chaos 
and military adventure. 

“Let us not deceive ourselves. We must awaken 
to the fact that the world is at a parting of the 
ways. In one direction lies the road of fair and 
practical cooperation among the nations in the field 
of their commercial relations, the road of expand- 
ing international trade. It leads to increased em- 
ployment, rising standards of living, internal po- 


litical and economic stability, and durable world 


peace. In the other direction lies the road of eco- 

nomic warfare inherent in the policy of national 

self-containment, the road of contracting and van- 

ishing trade. It leads to a progressive economic im- 
(Continued to page 412) 
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News from the Field 


SCANDINAVIAN POSTS 


The American Ministers to the Scandinavian 
countries have been visiting about during the past 
few months. Minister and Mrs. Biddle and Min- 
ister and Mrs. Steinhardt were in Copenhagen for 
several days about the first of March for confer- 
ences with Minister Owen. Minister and Mrs. 
Steinhardt also visited Minister and Mrs. Biddle 
at Oslo, and Minister Owen visited Minister and 
Mrs. Steinhardt at Stockholm. 

The American Minister and Mrs. Steinhardt left 
Stockholm for the United States on March 23rd 
on an extended leave of absence at home. Secre- 
tary James E. Brown has assumed charge of the 
Legation during the Minister’s absence. 


The Counselor of Legation and Mrs. Winship 
left Copenhagen on February 10 for leave in the 
United States. 


Consul General and Mrs. William H. Beck, ac- 
companied by their daughter, Miss Betty, arrived 
in Oslo on February 7. Shortly after their arrival 
they were introduced to the American colony at 


a reception given by Minister and Mrs. Biddle. 


Mrs. Biddle also gave a luncheon in honor of 
Mrs. Beck to introduce her to the members of the 
American Women’s Club. A few weeks after their 
arrival Miss Betty developed pneumonia. The 
friends of the Beck’s will be pleased to know, 
however, that she is now at school again and 
showing no ill effects from her illness. 


Consul General and Mrs. Maynard left Copen- 
hagen April 16th for leave in the United States. 

Consul Bower of Stockholm is gradually recov- 
ering from an operation which incapacitated him 
for a while. 
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Vice Consul Walter C. Dowling left Oslo for the 
United States on leave of absence on March 31. 
He will join Mrs. Dowling and his daughter, Miss 
Patricia, who have been in the United States since 
November. 


Vice Consul and Mrs J. Kenly Bacon, from 
Stockholm, spent Good Friday in Oslo. This was 
an opportunity for a reunion with the Beck’s after 
an interval of four years. 


Mrs. Brockholst Livington is visiting her mother 
in Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Mrs. Corilla Gogstad left Oslo on April 11 to 
join her parents, Consul General and Mrs. Bevan, 
at Warsaw. 


Friends of Mr. Swenson, former Minister to 
Norway, were pleased to hear of his arrival in 
Oslo recently. Mr. Swenson is visiting his daugh- 
ter and son-in-law, the N¢rgaards, at Bygdg. 


The marriage of Miss Helen Lee Doherty to Mr. 
Tito Wessel, has been announced from Nicaragua 
where the ceremony took place. Mrs. Wesel was 
for a time private secretary to Minister Owen. 


Mr. Chester Davis, Administrator of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, visited Scan- 
dinavia, speaking before the American Club in 
Copenhagen on April 21st. Later he visited Stock- 
holm accompanied by Mrs. Davis and Mr. Reed, 
Agricultural Commissioner at Berlin. 


Ruth Draper, American actress, gave a series of 
monologues at Copenhagen and at Stockholm in 
April. Her performances were attended by mem- 
bers of the Royal family and the Diplomatic 
Corps in both places. 


(Continued to page 404) 


NOODLES OF MANY COLORS ARE SPECIALTIES OF THIS OPEN-AIR CAFE IN PEIPING. PHOTOGRAPH BY 


W. ROBERT MOORE 


You Can Help Portray World Geography 


Through Pictures and Personal Narratives in The Geographic 


AN you write human-interest stories of lands treasure of fascinating geographic knowledge. 


you visit as a member of the Foreign Serv- You can participate in a world-wide educational 


endeavor by telling these readers through prose 


and picture how the people of other lands live, 
enjoy your photographs and-descriptive narra- work, and play. 


tives of your travel experiences. 


ice? Do you take good pictures? If so, millions 


of world-minded men and women are waiting to 


Liberal payment is made for material accepted. 
These millions read The National Geographic Before preparing manuscripts it is advisable that 


Magazine, year in and year out, for its timely you submit brief outlines of your proposed articles. 


articles portraying the scenic beauties, customs, We invite you to write for our illustrated booklet, 


and culture of the countries The National Geographic Magazine “— free on request, describ- 
Gilbert Grosvenor, Litt.D., LL.D., Editor ing types of photographs 
Magazine is to them a rich_ Washington, and manuscripts we desire. 
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they plan to visit. The 
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A Political Bookshelf 


Cyrit Wynne, Review Editor 


THE BALANCE SHEETS OF IMPERIALISM, FAcTs 
AND Figures oN CotontEs. By Grover Clark. (New 
York: Columbia University Pres, 1936, pp. xii— 
136, $2.75.) 


Dr. Clark’s carefully compiled and extensive 
“Statistical Tables and Other Source Material” 
(pages 23-110) and his judicially expressed “Con- 
clusions from the Evidence” (pages 3-19) show that 
the acquisition, maintenance and development of 
colonies has been an expensive business. He exam- 
ines three of the major premises of the “imperial- 
ists” and finds that colonies have not proved an 
outlet for surplus population (“The Population 
Fallacy,” pages 9-11), that they have not brought 
their owners any worth while advantages in trade 
(“The Trade Fallacy,” pages 11-15) and that they 
have not proved their value as sources of new ma- 
terials (“The Raw Materials Fallacy,” pages 15-17). 


The study recalls the arguments of the so-called 
“Little England” group, who contended in the early 
and middle parts of the nineteenth century that 
colonies did not pay and that Great Britain was 
making a great mistake in acquiring them. Appar- 
ently the members of this group were not as im- 
pressive as they might have been, as the century was 
by no means over when Disraeli made his gesture 
and a Queen was also known as an Empress. 
Whether the gesture was not without its profit to 
Threadneedle Street as well as to Downing Street is 
a matter of opinion, as it is always difficult to com- 
pute the respective values of finance and prestige 
and the extent to which the one influences the other 
in determining the status of a great or a lesser 
power. It may be observed, however, that the 
example which the United States has set with regard 
to the Philippines has as yet to be followed with re- 
spect to certain colonial regions which may be 
reached via the Suez Canal. Perhaps this is because 
it is felt that the white man’s burden must be man- 
fully borne, but there is also the possibility that 
the burden itself has, if not a tangible, at least an 
intangible value which is a cause for hesitation in 
deciding whether to give up nobly the task of toting 
the load. 

The difficulty of being able to measure in terms 
of profit and loss the so-called intangibles in con- 
sidering whether imperialism pays or whether it is, 
in brief, a fallacy and a delusion, is a problem 
which faces its critics as well as its proponents. 
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The balance sheets which Dr. Clark uses, however. 
are certainly tangible; they deal with realities as is 
abundantly clear from the following titles selected 
at random from among his many tables: “Popula- 
tion of the Colonies (French, German, Italian. 
Japanese)”, “External Trade of the Italian Colo- 
nies,” “Finances of the Japanese Colonies,” “Ex- 
ternal Trade and Defense Expenditures of the 
United Kingdom,” “Continental and Intercontinen- 
tal Migration,” “Raw Materials Imports by the 
United Kingdom” and “Percentages of World Pro- 
duction of Raw Materials” (Ginned Cotton, Wool. 
Crude Rubber, Petroleum, Coal, Iron Ore, et 
cetera). 

The average reader, however, finds the perusal 
of statistical tables rather dull even though it has 
been said that while statistics, like an act of Parlia- 
ment, can do no wrong, they can do several things 
which look pretty odd. But Dr. Clark’s balance 
sheets are not dull reading in this day and age, and 
if it is odd to learn that in 1913 the German popu- 
lation in the German colonies was “considerably 
less than half the number of Germans living in 1930 
in the Bronx Borough of New York City” (page 
10), it is also interesting to learn this fact. An- 
other fact is that all of Italy’s trade, imports and 
exports together, with all of her colonies, from 
1894 to 1932, was less than one per cent of her to- 
tal external trade in that period (page 11). Inci- 
dentally, Japan “has spent, altogether, directly on 
getting and keeping her colonies about 2.860 mil- 
lion yen; this is 18.4 per cent of all her trade with 
all her colonies from her first acquisition of over- 
seas territories” (page 11). 

But what of the mysterious something which it is 
claimed makes colonies worth while and which the 
realistic Dr. Clark does not discuss? Why is it that 
if Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy and Japan 
(Dr. Clark concentrates his study on the expansion 
policies of these five countries during the past fifty 
years) have been led by their imperial minded 
statesmen along paths of fallacy to the land of red 
ink and financial deficit, these countries are among 
the so-called great powers? Four of these coun- 
tries are described in a well known peace treaty as 
the “Principal Allied and Associated Powers,” 
while all five of them have had permanent seats on 
the Council of the League of Nations, and at least 
two of them on receiving suggestions that their re- 
spective colonial aspirations were a bit extreme, 
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told that same League where to go. Perhaps the 
intangible is to be found in a comment attributed 
to Denmark’s best known if most melancholy prince 
to the effect that all the world is a ‘stage. When 
“Dizzy” made the august lady an Empress (and 
himself Lord Beaconsfield), if all the world did 
not applaud, a goodly part did anyhow. The re- 
membrance of this applause may explain why a 
King has recently been made an Emperor although 
it is said that in this case the precedent goes back to 
Julius Caesar, whose legions also sailed for Africa. 
It is probably irrelevant to inquire if Caesar’s ac- 
tivities put Imperial Rome in the red. 
C. W. 


THe Living Jerrerson. By James Truslow 
Adams. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 
Pp. xi, 403. $3.00.) 


The chief interest of Mr. Adams’ book lies in its 
timely exposition of Jefferson’s political creed and 
its meaning today in a work which, according to 
the author’s own designation, is neither “simply a 
biography of Jefferson nor a history of Liberal 
thought in America,” but something of both. Nam- 
ing Jefferson as America’s greatest Liberal, he takes 
as a key note the words of Woodrow Wilson that 
Jefferson’s immortality does not lie in “any one of 
his achievements but in his attitude toward man- 
kind.” If the concluding and climatic chapter in 
its account of the measures of the present adminis- 
tration reminds the reader of some of the releases 
oi the Liberty. League, the chapter only bears out 
the author’s admission that it is impossible to be 
wholly dispassionate about contemporaries, or about 
issues which, in spite of the lapse of time since Jef- 
ferson’s day, are still living ones. 

Mary Watton McCAanpLisH. 


THe Since 1900. By Chester Lloyd 
Jones. (New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936; pp. 
xi, 511, map; $5.) 


This should prove to be an interesting book for 
students of Caribbean history as well as for those 
whose primary interest is American foreign rela- 
tions. After a series of chapters on the individual 
countries of the Caribbean area the “United States 
Possessions in the Caribbean,” and the “European 
Colonies,” the conclusion is set forth in the final 
chapter (“Independence or Interdependence”) that 
the United States and the Caribbean countries are 
“interdependent,” both economically and _political- 
ly. The arguments of those who favor a laissez- 


faire policy and those who advocate “intervention” 
in certain circumstances are martialled and critical- 
ly examined, and Professor Jones defends his own 
view that intervention is sometimes desirable. 

It is to be regretted that the otherwise excellent 
bibliography of more than 250 items (pp. 481-497) 
contains no reference to the “Foreign Relations” 
series, although individual volumes in the series are 
referred to in footnotes in certain chapters of the 
book. The bibliography also refers to the “Brief 
History of the Relations between the United States 
and Nicaragua, 1909-1928” (Washington, Depart- 
ment of State, 1928), but not to the Department’s 
more recent “The United States and Nicaragua, A 
Survey of the Relations from 1909 to 1932”; how- 
ever, footnote references in the first of the two chap- 
ters on Nicaragua would seem to indicate that the 
latter publication was consulted. 

WILLIAM GERBER. 


NAVAL DOCUMENTS 


Naval documents related to quasi-war between 
the United States and France, naval operations from 
February, 1797, to October, 1798, published under 
direction of Claude A. Swanson, Secretary of Navy, 
by authority of act approved March 15, 1934. 1935. 
Vol. 1, 654 pages, maps. (Navy Dept., Office of 
Naval Records and Library.) Cloth, $3.50. 


Same, November, 1798, to March, 1799. 1935. 
Vol. 2, 624 pages. Illus., maps. Cloth, $3.50. 


At the instance of President Roosevelt and under 
authorization of Congress, the early historical manu- 
scripts in the archives of the Navy Department, sup- 
plemented from many other sources, are to be printed 
and sold by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Volumes 1 and 2 listed above 
are the only ones ready for distribution to date. The 
first volume carries a foreword by the President and 
deals with the opening naval operations during our 
quasi-war with France, from 1798 to 1801, in which 
were employed the first naval vessels constructed or 
purchased after the establishment of the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the Constitution. A special feature of 
the second volume is the inclusion of data concerning 
over 300 American armed merchant vessels which par- 
ticipated during the year 1798 in this naval war; such 
information as the names of masters and other officers, 
number of crew, tonnage, guns carried, registry ports, 
ete., is given when available, together with interesting 
details of encounters between armed merchant ships 
and French privateers. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


It is rumoured that the Government of the 
United States have again forgotten to include in 
the estimates the expenses and salary of their 
Agent and Consul General in this country. Should 
this rumor turn out to be well founded, Mr. Card- 
well will return to the States and Mr. Comanos, 
the vice Consul General, will take over the 
charge of the Agency and Consulate General for, 
we believe, the tenth time-——From the Egyptian 
Gazette, March 21, 1886. 
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Foreign Service Changes 


The following changes have occurred in the For- 
eign Service since those reported in the June issue 
and up to June 15, 1936: 

Stuart Allen of St. Paul, Minnesota, American 
Consul at Tientsin, China, designated Third Sec- 
retary and Consul at Bangkok, Siam. 

The designation of Stuart Allen of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, as Third Secretary of Legation and Ameri- 
can Consul at Bangkok, Siam, has been cancelled. 
He will continue to serve as American Consul at 
Tientsin, China. 

Leland C. Altaffer of Toledo, Ohio, American 
Vice Consul at Madras, India, has been appointed 
American Vice Consul at Amoy, China. 

Lawrence S. Armstrong of Pan Yan, New York, 
American Consul at Tunis, Tunisia, has been as- 
signed American Consul at Tampico, Mexico. 

Walworth Barbour of Lexington, Massachusetts, 
American Vice Consul at Athens, Greece, designated 
Third Secretary and Vice Consul at Baghdad, Iraq. 

J. Webb Benton of Pen Ryn, Cornwell 
Heights, Pennsylvania, First Secretary of 
Legation at Prague, Czechoslovakia, has 
been assigned Ameri_an Consul at Brem- 
en, Germany. 

Donald F. Bigelow of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, American Consul at Geneva, 
Switzerland, designated Second Secretary 
of Legation at Bern, Switzerland. 

William P. Blocker of Hondo, Texas, American 
Consul at Santiago, Cuba, assigned Consul at Mon- 
terrey, Mexico. 

Daniel M. Braddock of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
American Consul at Barcelona, Spain, has been 
designated Third Secretary of Legation and as- 
signed American Consul at Caracas, Venezuela, 
where he will serve in a dual capacity. 

Leo J. Callanan of Dorchester, Massachusetts, 
American Consul at Aden, Arabia, assigned Consul 
at Barcelona, Spain. 

Selden Chapin of Erie, Pennsylvania, Second 
Secretary of Legation, Port-au-Prince, Haiti, as- 
signed to the Department of State. 

Vinton Chavin of Massachusetts, a Divisional As- 
sistant in the Department of State, having been con- 
firmed by the Senate as American Foreign Service 
Officer of Class Six, as American Consul and as a 
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Secretary in the Diplomatic Service of the United 
States, has been designated Second Secretary of 
Legation at Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

J. Holbrook Chapman of the District of Colum- 
bia, American Consul at Tokyo, Japan, has been 
designated Second Secretary of Legation and as- 
signed American Consul at Bangkok, Siam. 

Warren M. Chase of Gary, Indiana, American 
Consul at Amsterdam, Netherlands, assigned Con- 
sul at Piedras Negras, Mexico. 

Claude B. Chiperfield of Canton, Illinois, Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Naples, Italy, assigned Vice 
Consul at Aden, Arabia. 

Manuel J. Codoner of New York City, American 
Vice Consul at Gibraltar, has been appointed 
American Vice Consul a Btilboa, Spain. 

Merritt N. Cootes of Fort Myer, Virginia, Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Hong Kong, has been assigned 
American Vice Consul at Bilbao, Spain. 

Albert H. Cousins of Oregon, American Vice Con- 
sul at Caracas, Venezuela, has been as- 
signed American Vice Consul at Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

Raymond E. Cox of New York City, 
First Secretary of Embassy at Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, assigned American 
Consul General at Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

The Senate on May 19, 1936, confirmed the pro- 
motion of William M. Cramp of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, from Foreign Service Officer Unclas- 
sified to Foreign Service Officer of Class VIII and 
Consul at Addis Ababa. 

Leslie A. Davis of Port Jefferson, New York, 
American Consul at Oporto, Portugal, has been as- 
signed American Consul at Glasgow, Scotland. 

Allan Dawson of Des Moines, Iowa, assigned to 
the Department of State, has been designated Sec- 
ond Secretary of Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Harry M. Donaldson of West Newton, Pennsyl- 
vania, American Vice Consul at Marseille, France, 
assigned Vice Consul at Havre, France. 

The nomination of Eugene H. Dooman of New 
York City, an American Foreign Service Officer as- 
signed to the Department of State, as American 
Consul General was confirmed by the Senate on 
May 28, 1936. 
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Security (steel) lift vans 
are economical because: 


they save packing costs 
furniture does not have to be boxed or 
crated. 

they save freight charges 


in one van at 900 cu. ft. goods may be 
loaded which if boxed would take 1200 
to 1400 cu. ft. 


they save insurance costs 


because the risks of theft, loss, breakage 
are greatly reduced. 


they save hotel expense 


because the time of packing and un- 
packing are shortened. 


they save something else 


more important, the time and nervous 
strain of the owner and his family. 


Security Storage Company 
of Washington 


1140 FIFTEENTH STREET 
A Safe Depository for 46 Years 


Telegrams “Storage” 


European Office: 


31 Place du Marche St. Honore, Paris 
Telegrams “Medium” 


PLEASE NOTE: Address the European Office 
about removals, packing, shipping from 
Europe, and adjacent territory. Address Main 
Office otherwise, and also about 


INSURANCE 


The special annual policies covering the risks 
of fire, theft, transportation hazards (cyclone, 
earthquake, war, riot, etc., also if desired) on 
household goods, baggage taken during travel- 
ing, silverware, jewelry, etc. 


CapitaL $3,400,000 


Banking Service 
for 


Foreign Service Officers 


Among the banking and 
trust clients of the American 
Security and Trust Company 
of Washington, D. C.. are 


many Foreign Service Officers. 


The Company is pleased to 
make its modern facilities 
available to those in the Serv- 
ice wherever they may be lo- 


cated. 


Correspondence relative to 
any phase of our financial serv- 


ice is invited. 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


15TH AND PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Member 
Federal Deposit Insurance Oorporation 


AMERICAN SECURITY 


Surpius $3,400,000 
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The 
Manhattan Storage & 


Warehouse Company 


52nd Street and Seventh Avenue 
80th Street and Third Avenue 
New York City 
¢ ¢ 
SUPERIOR FACILITIES FOR STOR- 
AGE OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS, 
PACKING, MOVING, SHIPPING 
AND LIFT VANS 
¢ 
SPECIAL SERVICE TO MEET 
PERSONAL REQUIREMENTS 
+ 
Prices Most Reasonable 


FLOWERS 


Promptly delivered around 
the corner or around 
the world! 


GUDE BROS. C0. 


WASHINGTON, 
PHONE NATIONAL 


Main Store 1212 F Street N. W. 
= 44 Years Satisfactory Service _|j 


MR. FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER: 4q 


Are you HOPING for an Adequate income 
for your family in case of your decease, or are 
you PLANNING for such an income? 

Are you HOPING for an Adequate Retirement 
Income, or are you PLANNING for one? 


May we help you PLAN? 
Earle W. Sapp, C.L.U., General Agent 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
403 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Phone NAtional 3211 
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Everett F. Drumright of Drumright, Oklahoma, 
American Vice Consul at Shanghai, China, has been 
assigned American Vice Consul at Chefoo, China. 

Dudley G.. Dwyre of Fort Collins, Colorado, 
American Consul at London, England, has been as- 
signed American Consul General at Panama, Pan- 
ama. 

Donald D. Edgar of Metuchen, New Jersey, 
American Vice Consul at Habana, Cuba, designated 
Third Secretary of Legation at Ciudad Trujillo, 
Dominican Republic. 

On May 19, 1936, the Senate confirmed the pro- 
motion of Cornelius Van H. Engert of Berkeley, 
California, American Minister Resident and Con- 
sul General at Addis Ababa, from Foreign Service 
Officer, Class II to Class I. 

Joseph Flack of Grenoble, Pennsylvania, First 
Secretary of Embassy at Berlin, Germany, has been 
assigned to the Department of State for duty. 

Peter H. A. Flood of Nashua, New Hampshire, 
an American Foreign Service Officer assigned to 
the Department of State, has been assigned. Ameri- 
can Consul at Tunis, Tunisia. 

Frederic C. Fornes, Jr., of Buffalo, New York, 
Third Secretary of Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, assigned American Consul at Hong Kong. 

Wesley Frost of Berea, Kentucky, Counselor of 
Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, has been desig- 
nated Counselor of Embassy at Santiago, Chile. 

Owen W. Gaines of Atlanta, Georgia, American 
Vice Consul at Bilbao, Spain, assigned Vice Consul 
at Santiago, Cuba. 

James W. Gantenbein of Portland, Oregon, Third 
Secretary of Legation at Ciudad Trujillo, Domini- 
can Republic, assigned to the Department of State. 

Jeptha M. Gibbs, Jr., Acting Consular Agent at 
Cananea, Sonora, Mexico, appointed Consular 
Agent. 

Herbert S. Goold of San Francisco, California, 
Counselor of Legation and American Consul Gen- 
eral at Helsingfors, Finland, assigned Consul Gen- 
eral at Toronto, Canada. 

Joseph G. Groeninger of Baltimore, Maryland, 
American Consul at Karachi, India, has been as- 
signed American Consul at Auckland, New Zealand. 

Allen Haden of Memphis, Tennessee, American 
Vice Consul at Singapore, Straits Settlements, now 
in the United States, assigned Vice Consul at Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

Monroe B. Hall of New York City, American 
Consul, Tientsin, China, on leave in the United 
States, assigned Consul at Winnipeg, Canada. 

J. Brock Havron of Whitwell, Tennessee, Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at St. John, New Brunswick, has 
been appointed American Vice Consul at Port 
Limon, Costa Rica. 
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Stanley Hawks of Port Washington, New York, 
Second Secretary of Legation at Bern, Switzerland, 
designated Second Secretary of Embassy at Paris, 
France. 

Harry F. Hawley of New York City, American 
Consul at Glasgow, Scotland, has been assigned 
American Consul at Oporto, Portugal. 

James E. Henderson of San Francisco, California, 
Third Secretary of Legation and American Vice 
Consul at Tallinn, Estonia, has been assigned Amer- 
ican Vice Consul at Salonika, Greece. 

Herbert C. Hengstler of Middletown, Ohio, Chief 
of the Division of Foreign Service Administration 
of the Department of State, having been confirmed 
by the Senate as American Foreign Service Officer 
of Class One, American Consul General and as a 
Secretary in the Diplomatic Service of the United 
States, has been assigned to the Department of 
State for duty where he will continue for the pres- 
ent to serve in the capacity of Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Service Administration. 

A. Dana Hodgdon of Leonardtown, Maryland, 
Second Secretary of Legation and American Con- 
sul at Riga, Latvia, has been assigned American 
Consul at Berlin, Germany. 

Joel C. Hudson of St. Louis, Missouri, American 
Consul at Surabaya, Java, has been assigned Ameri- 
can Consul at Stuttgart, Germany. 

Fred W. Jandrey of Neenah, Wisconsin, Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Calcutta, India, now in the 
United States, assigned Vice Consul at Naples, Italy. 

Leslie W.. Johnson of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
American Vice Consul at Port Limon, Costa Rica, 
has been appointed American Vice Consul at Gi- 
braltar. 

David P. Keena of Detroit, Michigan, American 
Vice Consul at Tenerife, Canary Islands, resigned 
from the Service on May 11, 1936. 

Percy G. Kemp of Brooklyn, New York, Amer- 
ican Vice Consul at Vigo, Spain, has been appointed 
American Vice Consul at St. Michael, Azores. 

David McK. Key of Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
American Foreign Service Officer assigned to the 
Department of State, has been designated Second 
Secretary of Legation and assigned American Con- 
sul at Ottawa, Canada, where he will serve in a 
dual capacity. 

Nathaniel Lancaster, Jr., of Ashland, Virginia, 
American Vice Consul at Bombay, India, has been 
assigned American Vice Consul at Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 

Karl de G. MacVitty of Nashville, Tennessee, 
Second Secretary of Legation and American Consul 
at Panama, Panama, designated Second Secretary 
of Legation and Consul at Sofia, Bulgaria. 

(Continued to page 421) 


HOMELIKE 


panorama unequall ed 
in New York for beauty 


@ The Savoy-Plaza provides the 
homelike warmth and charm that 
informed travellers demand, plus 
superior service and an unsurpas- 
sed cuisine. Single rooms from $5. 


A 25% discount from reom charges 
is allowed members of the Foreign 
Service. 


Henry A. Rost, Managing Direetor 
George Suter, Resident Manager 


FIFTH AVE., 58th TO 59th STS. 


PLAZA 


OVERLOOKING CENTRAL PARK 


Distinguished members of 
the Diplomatic Service fol- 
low tradition in selecting 
The Plaza as their New 
York home. They find here a 
standard of excellence that 
is known in all countries. 


Single rooms from $5. FACING CENTRAL PARK 


@ A 25% discount from room charges is 
allowed members of the Foreign Service. 


HENRY A. ROST. PRESIDENT 


FIFTY-NINTH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 
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COPYRIGHT PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 383) 


shall have all the rights now accorded or which 
may hereafter be accorded by law to nationals of 
the United States; and the enjoyment and _ the 
exercise of such rights shall not be subject to 
any formality: Provided, That as to copyrights in 
works not previously copyrighted in the United 
States no right or remedy given pursuant to this 
Act shall prejudice lawful acts done or rights 
in or in connection with copies lawfully made, 
the making of additional copies, or any other 
continuance of business undertakings or enter- 
prises lawfully undertaken within the United 
States prior to the date on which the adherence 
of the United States to said Convention for the 
Protection of Literary and Artistic Works _be- 
comes effective; and the author or owner of such 
copyright or persons claiming under him shall 
not be entitled to any remedy against any person 
who has, prior to such date, taken any action 
in connection with the exploitation, production, 
reproduction, circulation, or performance (in a 
manner which at the time was not unlawful) of 
any such work whereby he has incurred expendi- 
ture or liability; nor shall rights in respect of 
the further use of copies or other forms of re- 
production be in any manner impaired.’ ” 


Section 15 of the copyright law of the United 
States contains a requirement that before a copy- 
right is granted on a book or periodical it must 
have been set into type, printed, bound and il- 
lustrated within the United States. This provision 
is commonly referred to as the manufacturing 
clause of the Copyright Act. Prior to 1909 this 
provision referred to all books. Since 1909 it 
has referred only to books in the English lan- 
guage having the effect of discriminating par- 
ticularly against British authors. Although the 
books of a foreign author may have been set into 
type and printed in his own country, the type 
must be reset and the whole process gone through 
with again in the United States in order to re- 
ceive copyright protection. A foreign author 
with an established reputation doubtless would 
not find it difficult to comply with the manufac- 
turing clause of our copyright law. However, for 
the great majority of foreign authors the manu- 
facturing clause causes hardship and _ injustice. 
They can not finance a second edition of their 
work within the four months ad interim period 
allowed under the Copyright Act and the result 
is their works become subject to piracy in the 
American market. The argument advanced _ in 
support of retaining the manufacturing clause is 
that it increases the employment of American 


STAFF OF THE AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 


Niemi Studio 


MONTREAL 
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its world-wide organization of 
assembly plants, sales offices, distributors and 
dealers, General Motors is in a unique posi- 
tion to facilitate delivery and subsequent ser- 


vice On its products in any part of the world. 
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NEW FAST TIME TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Every other Saturday one of Munson’s splendid 
liners sails out New York harbor—South America 
bound! And faster time means more time ashore 
in Rio de Janeiro! 


Fares to our neighbor continent have never been 
so low. In addition, the ships are the largest in 
the service. That means spacious cabins, big 
decks, generous size throughout. A voyage you'll 
thoroughly enjoy! 


If you’re planning a trip to South America, go the 
Munson way! Reconditioned and _ redecorated, 
these liners will more than please you. Visits en 
route at Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires. Northbound call at Trinidad. See 
your travel agent or 


MUNSON S. S. LINES 


67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Martinique 


FIVE BLOCKS FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 


SIXTEENTH STREET AT M 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


eAn Hotel of 


Distinction 


SPEcIAL RATEs 
To AcTivE AND RETIRED ForREIGN SERVICE 
OFFICERS AND THEIR FAMILIES 


Write for Booklet 
L. R. HAWKINS, Manager 
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labor and the work of American publishers. Sta- 
tistics obtained from governmental sources how- 
ever indicate that the value of the manufacturing 
clause to American labor is open to doubt. 

The manufacturing clause in our copyright law 
is directly in opposition to the principle of au- 
tomatic copyright of the International Copyright 
Convention. The Duffy Bill as originally pro- 
posed, stated that the manufacturing clause would 
be inapplicable so far as authors of the other 
countries parties to the copyright convention are 
concerned. This was dealt with in Section 11 of 
the Bill, reading in part as follows: 

“*Provided, however, That said requirements 
shall not apply to (1) works printed or pro- 
duced in the United States by any other pro- 
cess than those above specified in this section: 
(2) works in raised characters for the use of the 
blind: (3) books or periodicals of foreign origin 
in a language or languages other than English: 
(4) works by nationals of the United States copies 
of which are distributed only in foreign coun- 
tries; or (5) works in any language, by foreign 
authors, first published in a foreign country party 
to the Convention for the Protection of Literary 
and Artistic Works.’ ” 

Before the passage of the bill in the Senate, 
the following amendment, introduced by Senator 
Trammell, was added to Section 11 of the bill: 

“*Provided, That all copies of any copyright 
material which shall be distributed in the United 
States on book, pamphlet, map, or sheet form 
shall be printed from type set within the limits 
of the United States, either by hand or by the 
aid of any kind of typesetting machine, and/or 
from plates made within the limits of the United 
States; or, if the text be produced by lithographic, 
mimeographic, photogravure, or photoengraving, 
or any kindred process or any other process of 
reproduction now or hereafter devised, then by a 
process wholly performed within the limits of 
the United States; and the printing or other re- 
production of the text, and the binding of the 
said book or pamphlet, shall be performed within 
the limits of the United States. Said requirements 
shall extend also to any copyright illustrations, 
maps, or charts within any book or pamphlet, or 
in sheet form. Said requirements shall not ap- 
ply to works in raised characters for the use of 
the blind.’ ” 

The view has been expressed that if the Tram- 
mell amendment is retained the provisions of the 
bill would not meet the requirement of the In- 
ternational Convention. This amendment appears 
to be contrary to the spirit of the International 
Convention, if not the letter. 
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The most controversial factor of the Duffy 
copyright bill has to do with the remedies to be 
granted in case of infringement. It is an attempt 
to draw an equitable line between the conflicting 
interests of producers and users of copyrighted 
material. Conditions in the United States have 
greatly changed since the provisions of our pres- 
ent copyright law were written. With the vast 
increased use of copyrighted material and the de- 
velopment of major industries such as the mo- 
tion picture and broadcasting industries in the 
United States a widespread opinion prevails that a 
general revision of the copyright law is necessary. 
The Duffy Bill does not attempt any such general re- 
vision of the law. It has, however, attempted to 
make certain urgent modifications in the present 
law dealing with remedies in case of infringement. 
These new provisions may be briefly described as 
(a) in lieu of $250 now provided minimum dam- 
ages left to decision of the courts and maximum 
damages to be allowed increased from $5,000 to 
$20,000; (b) innocent infringer safeguarded in 
some instances, such as in newspaper advertise- 
ments; (c) injunction disallowed which would 
‘stop publication or completion of undertaking un- 
der certain circumstances; (d) printers protected 
when acting in good faith and under conditions 
of contract; (e) radio receiving sets exempted 
from infringement of copyright except where ad- 
mission fees are charged or cover charges made. 

These amendments have the support of the users 
of copyright material such as the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, Inc., the 
Motion Picture Theater Owners, the Radio Pro- 
gram Foundation, the National Association of 
Broadcasters, the National Association of Book 
Publishers, and the American Hotel Association. 


They are largely opposed by the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors and Publishers and 
the Authors’ League of America, Inc., notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the Duffy Bill contains many 


special advantages to the producers of copyrighted 
works, | 


While the Duffy Bill failed of enactment in the 
74th Congress, a similar bill will doubtless be in- 
troduced in the next session. 

The fate of treaties, unlike that of bills, is not 
always decided in a single congress. Executive 
E (73d Congress, 2d Session), otherwise known 
as the International Convention of the Copyright 
Union, remains on the calendar of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations ready for whatever action 
may be taken thereon in the next Congress. 
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the new Underwood Universal Portable. 
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Underwood and developed by World’s Cham- 
pion Speed Typists) down to its improved 
vacuum non-skid feet, the Underwood Uni- 
versal Portable is new. It offers a new quiet 
carriage return... a new and longer line space 
lever . . . a new and improved carrying case 
. . . and many other new features. It’s a 
worthy little brother of the famous big Under- 
wood of the business world. Made to perform 
up to Underwood’s typing standards by the 
largest manufacturer of typewriters in the 
world. 


See the new Universal at your nearest 
Underwood Dealer’s or Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Branch office. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


(Continued from page 392) 


Lieutenant Howard B. Hutchinson has just left 
Bergen after a tour of duty of six months, with 
his wife and little daughter. Lieutenant Hutchin- 
son has been stationed in Bergen to study weather 
conditions.. It seems that there are more kinds of 
weather available in Bergen at any one time than 
anywhere in the world. Lieutenant Hutchinson is 
proceeding to Annapolis where he will give a post- 
graduate course in weather forecasting. It has 
been the custom to have such an officer stationed 
at Bergen every other year. Another weather ob- 
server is expected to arrive this autumn. 


Meanwhile Professor H. U. Sverdrup, a well- 
known Norwegian expert on ocean currents is pro- 
ceeding from Bergen to California to be associated 
with Scripps Institute at La Jolla. He expects to 
be there for three years organizing scientific in- 
vestigations in the Pacific. 


The period before, during, and after the Easter 
holidays was the occasion of visits by many mem- 
bers of the Oslo staff to the superb mountain re- 
sorts for which Norway is so famous. Minister 
and Mrs. Biddle spent some time at Golaa, and 
the Minister is enthusiastic regarding his trip. He 
states that Golaa is modern in every respect, with 
airplane connections to Oslo, the trip being made 
in about three-quarters of an hour. Newspapers 
and mail are delivered daily and he was in con- 
stant touch with the Legation by telephone. In 
his own words, skiing instructors are available 
who “teach them from the cradle to when they 
have a beard so long you can step on it!” A num- 
ber of extraordinarily fine photographs were ob- 
tained by several members of the staff. It is 
hoped that before long it will be possible to show 
the JouRNAL’s readers what the Oslo staff does 
when on vacation. In fact, with publicity we 
might attract some of our neighboring colleagues 
to the facilities which Norway offers. 


Bergen is expecting a visit from the U.S.S. Nan- 
tucket, with nine officers, one hundred and eight- 
een cadets and a crew of twenty-three. This naval 
vessel has been honored by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts for use as a schoolship for the edu- 
cation of young men for officers in the merchant 
marine. 


There have been two very important additions 
to the Oslo Consular Family through the acquisi- 
(Continued to page 410) 
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“J. P.”” BYINGTON AND FRIEND 


VISA CHALLENGE 


Reading from SW to NE: Mr. Karol Kosicky 
and “the Chief.” The visa section of the Montreal 
consulate general feels that it has the distinction 
of having granted an immigration visa to the 
smallest applicant for his age on earth. Mr. Karol 
Kosicky, age 17 years, height 41 inches, is here- 
with presented in support of this contention, and 
other entries, complete with specifications, are in- 
vited from other offices. 
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TORN OPEN BY SPIKES, tyres equipped with LIFEGUARD TUBES retained enough air 
to bring car to safe stop. 


MAKES BURST HARMLESS 


SLOW LEAK 


HE greatest peril of bursts is that 
sudden loss of control when all the 
air in a tyre escapes in a flash. 


But now you can buy an amazing new 
inner tube—developed exclusively by 
Goodyear — which prevents loss of 
control even when a tyre bursts wide 
open, because it prevents the com- 
plete escape of air. 


It is fittingly called the LifeGuard 
Tube because it can save your life in 


A Look for the yellow 
valve stem and blue 
cap. 


Just as LifeGuard 

tubes take longer to 
deflate, so they take a little 
longer to inflate. Air passes 
gradually from “inner tyre” 
to outer tube through this 
VENT HOLE. 


Cc On this two-ply “IN- 

NER TYRE” you ride 
to a stop with car under 
control, even though casing 
and outer tube blow wide 
open. 


LIFEGUARD TUBE 


that critical moment when a tyre 
bursts. 
As the diagram shows, the LifeGuard 
Tube is actually a 2-ply inner tyre 
within a tube. If the tube bursts, this 
inner tyre retains enough air to make 
the “let-down” as gradual as a slow 
leak—giving you time to come to a 
safe stop. 
In thousands of tests on speeding cars, 
with tyres burst by spikes, knives, even 
dynamite caps, LifeGuard Tubes 
have never once 
failed to keep the 
B U ILT car under perfect 
not to save 
money 


control. 
BUT TO SAVE LifeGuard Tubes 
LIFE 


cost more to build 
—and to buy. But 
they give you safe- 
ty that is above 
price. Any Good- 
year dealer will be 
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FOREIGN 
SHIPPING 


with safely 


The world over everyone 
likes the internationally 
known Bowling Green steel 
lift vans for foreign ship- 
ment of household effects 
and art objects. Carefully 
prepared and loaded by 
expert packers, all articles 
are safe from point of 
origin to destination in 
these sealed steel vans. 
The Federal Storage 
Company is the Exclusive 
Agent in Washington. 
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val, but a city of sport. Sport belongs to it, it is 
in the air. After a few days, the newcomer is in 
the midst of tennis, boating, golf, swimming, rid- 
ing, even if he dislikes athletics he cannot keep 
himself from the fascination of joining with the 
rest. 


Gambling and racing are of course the chief 
sports. Australians love their horses, and love 
more to bet. Some of the finest animals of the 
course have been born and bred in Australia. 
Who doesn’t remember Pharlap, the Red Terror. 
the great cup winner, who had such a tragic end 
at Caliente? 


At Randwich, where the great meets are held. 
one sees the brilliant coloring of the women’s 
clothes, and the happy go lucky attire of the men, 
all equal in united excitement as the horses go 
to post. 


Another form of gambling is the lottery. Every 
week some lucky creatures win anything from one 
to ten thousand pounds. The tickets cost five or 
ten shillings. It is interesting to see rich and 
poor, well fed and starved. hostess and servant. 
all waiting on the steps of the lottery building for 
the doors to open in order to buy tickets. From 
the winner the Government collects a heavy tax. 
but it is worth trying for. 

Sunday afternoon in the Domain has soap box 
orators. The Domain is green and leafy. sheep 
graze on the sloping fields, dogs bark delightedly 
on the bridle path at the heels of cantering horses. 
Children and grownups play cricket and baseball. 
Government House stands in dignity close by. 

The real excitement is to listen to the tub 
thumpers, all trying to outshout the other with 
the rightness of their message. There, one finds in 
the eagerly listening crowds—bishops and club- 
men, children and their parents. all harking to 
the evangelists, communists, I.W.W. and anarch- 
ists, free thinkers and followers of Chidley. Chid- 
ley, the dignified giant of seventy, had the courage 
of his convictions, and wore only a short silk 
tunic in all weathers—for he believed the body 
should breathe. He died in a prison cell from 
pneumonia. He was used to the open air and 
could not stand confinement. 

The Sydney policemen are the finest specimens 
of physical perfection and jolly humorous under- 
standing I have ever come in contact with, and 
they are always polite. Woe betide the pedestrian, 
who is checked gently for jay walking, or not 
keeping to the right of the pavement, if he argues 
—but he rarely does. 
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HONOLULU INCIDENT 


(Continued from page 387) 


vice consul, Mr. Christie, went to the door to 
prevent ingress of the marines, but after a short 
scuffle they yielded to superior force and the 
flag was lowered. 

“Soon after the marines had retired the U.S. 
minister resident sent orders deposing Mr. Adam- 
son, and authorizing Mr. Christie, the vice consul, 
to take charge of the consulate. 

“The quarrel as it stands between the U. S. 
officials is none of ours; but we may be allowed 
to protest at the course taken by the commander 
of the Jamestown in landing a force upon our 
shores, as an insult to this government. Ameri- 
can interests here cannot be benefitted by such 
outrageous occurrences.” 

On the same day Commander Truxton called 
upon Minister Pierce and made an official state- 
ment to him. He also sent an official report of 
the affair to the Navy Department at Washington. 
The naval officer belittled the incident by declar- 
ing the marine’s landing party was not an armed 
party under “the ordinary acceptance of the 
phrase, or within the purview of the law of na- 
tions; and certainly they were not armed with 
any means of aggression” and they were “without 
arms other than the bayonets at their sides.” 

Thus ended the “American civil war on foreign 
soil.” which since then has become a part of 
the Union. 

Landing of marines in Honolulu these days is 
nothing unusual for hundreds of them are sta- 
tioned at Pearl Harbor, eight miles from the city, 
where Uncle Sam maintains a great naval station. 


MARRIAGES 

Havron—Wheeler. Married May, 1936, J. Brock 
Havron and Miss Estelle Mitchell Wheeler. 

Heiler—Samnik. Vice Consul Bernard Heiler 
and Miss Marjanna Samnik were married May 25, 
1936. 

Farish—Ozols. Married at Riga, Latvia, May 
29, 1936, John B. Farish, Special Disbursing Off- 
cer, and Miss Fanny Ozols. 

Reed-Stecher. Married in Lakewood, Ohio, 
May 27, 1936, Charles Shadrach Reed, II, and 
Miss Martha Dixon Stecher. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE CHANGE 

Passed Assistant Surgeon E. R. Pelikan. Re- 
lieved from duty, U. S. Marine Hospital, Seattle, 
Wash., on June 22, 1936, and directed to proceed to 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada, reporting to American 
Consulate, for duty. 
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THE BEDOUIN 


(Continued from page 385) 


NUBIAN SLAVE IN MIDGAL PASHA’S 
CAMP 


many times. The ride lasted for a couple of hours; 
but it seemed longer and we were relieved when it 
was over, although we were sorry to say goodbye 
to our gracious host and were only too glad to 
accept his invitation to return for a longer visit 
with him in the near future. 


DJERBA 


(Continued from page 379) 


principal customs of their ancient forefathers. The 
Djerbian Jew wears a long beard, a black turban, 
and loose flowing Oriental robes. 

The celebrated synagogues of Djerba are in the 
two small island villages of Hara-Kebira and Hara- 
Srira. The jewels and ornaments of these syna- 
gogues are famous in the Hebraic world. Each year, 
pilgrims trek there from distant lands to seek the 
learnings of the wise teachers of Israel. 
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In a drive over the island’s network of roads, the 
scenery of the countryside fascinates the passerby. 
With over a million tall palms and half a million 
olive trees, every landscape on the Isle of Djerba 
enchants the eye. Set between these giants of tropi- 
cal tree life, there is a heavy cultivation of fruits and 
grape vines. The plodding toilers of Djerbian rural 
life use camels and donkeys as beasts of burden. 
This probably accounts for the fact that the road- 
ways are crowded with foot traffic and slowly mov- 
ing beasts heavily loaded with packs containing 
every transportable product. 

A stop at the tiny coastline villages shows how 
these isolated communities devote their lives to the 
fishing industry. Sponge fishing is one of the 
island’s most profitable industries. Hundreds of 
small sailing vessels leave the Djerbian shores each 
morning, filled with sturdy fishermen—probably 
descendants of Barbary pirates. 

The village of Guallala is occupied mainly with 
pottery. The Djerbian pottery workers, by main- 
taining their ancient traditions and patterns, find 
no difficulty even today in producing, by the most 
primitive methods, serviceable goblets, dishes, and 
vases with graceful Grecian lines. 

The women of Djerba take the greatest pride in 
weaving beautifully designed carpets and rugs which 
reach many of the world’s markets. Absolute seclu- 
sion of Djerba’s womanhood remains the mode of 
life today as centuries ago. However, the nimble 
female fingers of those confined behind locked gates 
do not rest idle, but are occupied busily in weaving 
bright colored woolen or silk carpets on enormous 
hand looms. This occupation affords a splendid 
opportunity for the ladies to pass what would other- 
wise be tiresome hours, working together in their 
own congenial company. 

To visit Djerba is to know the gracious hospitality 
of its charming people and to feel the atmosphere 
of courteous welcome which is ever visible. Many 
of the residents are descendants of ancient races who 
settled on this jewel of the Mediterranean. Undoubt- 
edly, the thirty-six thousand souls who now prob- 
ably over-populate the island have retained all the 
praiseworthy characteristics of their noble fore- 
fathers but have gradually accepted a touch of mod- 
ern progress. Thrifty sons of Djerba, like those of 
other nearby islands, are emigrating in thousands to 
the mainland of North Africa where economic op- 
portunities are greater. But memory of their island 
home brings a large annual pilgrimage. 

A short vacation always seems to pass too quick- 
ly, especially so is it true when leaving Djerba. One 
regrets that it is not possible to linger on and im- 
bibe more of the soothing tranquility of that garden- 
like island and the imperturbability of its people. 
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Behind this symbol are the motion picture producers of America 
joined in the conviction that entertainment knows no boundaries, that 


the minds and hearts of peoples are drawn together by the humanity 
of the screen. 


MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS 
AND DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA INC. 


WILL H. HAYS, President 
28 WEST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


(Continued from page 404) 
tion of “Patch” and “Ming.” “Patch” is a very 
proud young dog who has the advantage of having 
traveled from Stockholm in order to join the 
Beck’s. We feel sure that were it not for the fact 
that Sealyhams are incapable of such feats, 
“Patch” would have a distinct inclination to keep 
his nose in the air. “Ming” Livingston, being just 
a “dog,” has none of the proud habits of “Patch.” 


LONDON 
Consul General and Mrs. Robert Frazer sailed 
on home leave from Southampton for California, 
via the Panama Canal. In the absence of Mr. 
Frazer, Consul General Dudley G. Dwyre will be 
in charge of the Consulate General. 


AMBASSADORS OF AMERICAN 
COMMERCE 


AS AMERICAN export business with Latin 
America continues to move forward, ahead of it 
go these new ‘‘flying ambassadors.” 


Transporting passengers, mail and express at a 
cruising speed of nearly three miles a minute, 
they again reduce the time between the United 
States and 33 countries and colonies to the South. 


Consul General and Mrs. Dudley G. Dwyre 
spent part of the Easter holidays in Paris visiting 
Mr. Dwyre’s brother, Mr. Percy Dwyre of the 
United States Treasury Department, and returned 


PAN AMERICAN 


AIRWAYS SYSTEM 


Executive Offices: 135 E. 42nd St., New York 


Outstanding 


Foreign Banking Facilities 


The foreign banking organization of The 
Chase National Bank includes branches 
and representatives on three continents 
supplemented by thousands of correspon- 
dents. Branches are located in London, 
Havana, Panama, Cristobal, and San 
Juan. In addition, the bank maintains 
offices for its representatives in Rome, 
Berlin and Mexico City. Through an 
affiliate, The Chase Bank, branches are 
operated in Paris, Shanghai, Hongkong 
and Tientsin. 


THE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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to London via Germany, Belgium and Holland. 


Consul and Mrs. Robert B. Macatee, with their 
daughters, Mary Lane and Jane, left London early 
in May for Belgrade where Mr. Macatee has been 
assigned as principal consular officer. 

On April 28, in the presence and on behalf of 
the entire personnel, Consul General Frazer made 
a farewell presentation of an antique silver fruit 
basket to Consul Macatee “in token of apprecia- 
tion and friendship.” Mr. Frazer referred to Mr. 
Macatee’s long and enviable record at London and 
expressed the sincere regret felt by all the staff at 
his coming departure. Mr. Macatee replied that 
according to a biblical saying, “it was more 
blessed to give than to receive,” and that it was 
thus far more difficult for him to express his feel- 
ings than for those making the presentation, but 
he expressed the hope that every one would un- 
derstand his pride in their friendship, his grati- 
tude and how deeplv he felt the coming severance. 
A humorous extemporaneous poem was then re- 
cited by Mr. Alfred Nutting who was introduced 
by Mr. Frazer as “the Poet Laureate and Nestor 
of the Consulate General.” 


Fred Simpich is here writing an article on Lon- 
don. He has been received by all the leading au- 
thorities and when he called at the General Post 
Office he tried out their long distance telephone 
system by calling up all the principal stations 
throughout the British Empire. His article is to 
be published in The National Geographic Maga- 
zine. 
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MONTEVIDEO 


LUNCHEON FOR REED 
Left to right: J. R. Rogers, Mario Mera, Consul General 
Leslie E. Reed; S. E. Knowles, President of the Montevideo 
Chamber of Commerce; American Minister Julius C. Lay; 
Herbert P. Coates. 


The American Chamber of Commerce of Monte- 
video gave a farewell luncheon to Consul General 
Leslie E. Reed, one of the principal founders of 
the Chamber, prior to his departure on home leave. 
Addresses were delivered in the Spanish language 
by the President of the Chamber and by Mr. Reed. 


BUDAPEST 

Recent visitors to Budapest included Mrs. Robert 
Worth Bingham, Miss Bingham and Miss Helen 
Jacobs who has been visiting Miss Bingham in 
London. Miss Jacobs took part in a tennis tourna- 
ment, thereby getting practice prior to the Wimbel- 
don matches. 

Numerous farewell parties were given for Mr. 
and Mrs. Riggs and Mr. and Mrs. Ellis who recent- 
ly left Budapest for Tirana and Singapore, respec- 
tively. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 

Romance smiled upon the Newcastle Consulate 
the month of May. At Moundsville (West Vir- 
ginia) Vice Consul Merlin E. Smith married Jose- 
phine Montes, to whom he taught the three R’s not 
so many years ago. 

Consul Charles Roy Nasmith, now assigned to 
Edinburgh, decided to visit his old post which he 
had reopened exactly twelve years ago. The inevi- 
table game of golf was arranged. 


PARIS 
The engagement is announced of Mrs. Katherine 
Demmé Douglas to Mr. Pinkney Tuck, First Sec- 
retary of the American Embassy in Paris. 
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order. A Special Government Service 
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FIREPROOF STORAGE 


We also offer unsurpassed storage fa- 
cilities for the safe keeping of house- 
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NEWS FROM THE 
DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 391) 


poverishment everywhere, internal political insta- 
bility, and constant fear of armed military conflict 
among nations. Which way shall we go?” 


On May 27, it was announced that the Secretary 
of State and the Ambassador of Brazil signed that 
morning an agreement providing for the contin- 
uance for four years more of the Naval Mission 
which has during the past four years been assisting 
in the work of instruction at the Brazilian Naval 
College. According to the new contract, which will 
become effective on June 25, 1936 (the expiration 
date of the present contract), the Commission will 
be composed of eight officers and five chief petty 
officers and will cooperate with the Minister of 
Marine and officers of the Brazilian Navy in an ad- 
visory capacity. 


On June 1, the Secretary in an address before the 
Third Triennial Conference of the Associated Coun- 
try Women of the World, in Washington, said in 
part: “The development of transportation and com- 
munication and the triumphant onward march of 
invention and technical efficiency have laid the foun- 
dation for a vastly higher level of well-being for 
everybody everywhere than was ever known in his- 
tory. But this level can be attained only through 
peaceful and sincere cooperation of individuals 
within communities, of local communities with each 
other, and of nations among themselves. Unfor- 
tunately, in recent years, especially in the sphere of 
international relations, such cooperation has fre- 
quently been only sporadic and precarious.” 

On June 4 the Secretary issued an important 
statement with regard to the situation then existing 
in Managua. This statement follows: “Within the 
past two days, the Department of State has received 
communications from the Government of Chile and 
from the Government of Peru with reference to the 
internal disturbances which are unfortunately tak- 
ing place in the Republic of Nicaragua, which com- 
munications are apparently based upon the erro- 
neous impression that the United States has received 
a request from the Government of Nicaragua to in- 
tervene in that Republic. 

“The relations between the United States and the 
Republic of Nicaragua are identical with those be- 
tween the United States and every other American 
republic. No suggestion has been received from 
any source that the Government of the United States 
intervene in Nicaragua, and in accordance both 
with its established policy as well as in accordance 
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with the provisions of the Convention on the Rights 
and Duties of States entered into at the Seventh In- 
ter-American Conference at Montevideo, this Gov- 
ernment will not intervene directly or indirectly in 
the Domestic concerns of any American republic. 

“During the course of the recent internal disturb- 
ances in the Republic of Nicaragua, this Govern- 
ment has received suggestions from various sources 
that it cooperate with the governments of certain 
other American republics in a tender of good offices 
to the various political factions in Nicaragua with 
the hope that such exercise of friendly good offices 
would result in a peaceful solution of the difficulties 
which had arisen. The United States Minister in 
Managua has been consistently instructed from the 
outset to inform both the Nicaraguan authorities as 
well as the representatives of the other American 
governments accredited to the Government of Nica- 
ragua that even the consideration by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of its participation in any 
joint tender of good offices must depend in the first 
place upon the willingness of all political factions 
in Nicaragua to invite the good offices of other 
friendly American nations; that in the event, and 
only in the event, that such invitation were unani- 
mously extended, this Government would then be 
disposed to determine whether it would take part 
in a joint tender of good offices after consulting 
with other interested nations of this hemisphere. 
The United States Minister was further instructed 
that the Government of the United States would 
take no initiative in the matter and would under no 
circumstances even consider whether or not it would 
exercise its good offices except in association with 
other American nations. 

“This Government has been glad to note that in 
both the communication received from the Govern- 
ment of Chile, as well as in that received from the 
Government of Peru, these Governments have ex- 
pressed their certainty that the Government of the 
United States has had no intention of intervening 
in Nicaragua.” 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE CHANGES 
Commercial Attaché James T. Scott, who has 
been on special duty in Washington for several 
months, sailed for his new post at Cairo on May 26. 
Mr. Don C. Bliss, who has been Acting Commer- 
cial Attaché at Cairo, has been assigned temporari- 
ly to Paris. 

Commercial Attaché Frank S. Williams, from 
Tokyo, is now is the United States on statutory 
leave. 

Assistant Trade Commissioners Jule B. Smith, 
who has been assigned to Prague, and Paul S. 
Guinn, who has been assigned to Brussels, planned 
to sail for their respective posts on June 17. 
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How the Winged Horse of Ancient Greece 
became the Symbol of a Modern 
American Institution 


So swift that his speed was matched only 
by that of the imagination—so powerful 
that no deed of man or the gods was be- 
yond him, Pegasus stood alone, unexam- 
pled and unrivalled, in the mythology of 
the ancient Greeks. 

Today, a modern Pegasus rides the 
skies. Portrayed in flaming red, his like- 
ness dots the highways as the symbol of a 
ee American institution . . the Socony- 

acuum Oil Company, Incorporated. 

Pegasus stands for the whole broad 
scope of the Company's activities. He rep- 
resents a service to industry combining 
the finest in lubricants with specialized 
knowledge of their application. 

He stands for an army of 50,000 men, 
constantly at work in the service of both 
industry and the motoring public. 

You can rely on the products identified 
by this modern Pegasus. You can rely on 
the service that goes hand in hand with 
these products. Pegasus flies again, a 
all can trust. 


SOCONY- VACUUM 


SOCONY-VACUUM® PANY, INC 
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Chichen Itza from the Air 


Photographs by Vice ConsuL H. TALIAFERRO 


Back center: The Observatory. Front center: The Pyramid ‘In the foreground: The House of Dark Writing. Behind it 
(El Castillo). Front left: Temple of the Warriors. Front is the “Casa de las Monjas” and to the right, is the 
right: Temple of the Tigers and Ball Court. “Caracol” known as the Observatory. 


The Sacred Well. Scene of Mayan Sacrificial Rites. Photo- In the background: El Castillo. In the foreground: Temple 
graphs of this Well have seldom been published. of the Warriors and The Thousand Columns. 
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CHICHEN ITZA 


(Centinued from page 375) 


associated with him in the task he is now under- 
taking at Chichén Itza for the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. Both are working codperatively and with 
mutual helpfulness. 

Before returning to the headquarters of Dr. and 
Mrs. Morley, where refreshments were served to 
our party, we visited the Temple of the Wall 
Panels and the Monjas, and these were briefly de- 
scribed to us by Dr. Morley. The last structure 
visited was the Castillo, a large pyramidal struc- 
ture crowned by a temple, two sides of which have 
now been reconstructed by the Mexican archaeolo- 
gist. 

At one o'clock we all repaired to the “Mayan- 
land” Inn, a modern hostelry within the very site 
of the ancient Maya ruins, where a luncheon was 
tendered to us. The main building is constructed 
of brick with thatched roof to carry out the scheme 
of the Indian huts surrounding Chichén Itza. Small 
bungalows, carried out in the same style of archi- 
tecture, surround the main building. 

The manager told me that unfortunately he had 
accommodations for only 25 tourists, since it was 
difficult—with the facilities he had in supplying 
water, electricity, etc., to provide for more. His 
inn was entirely occupied by tourists on our arrival. 

The menu consisted of typical dishes of Yucatan, 
famous among these the cochinito en pibil, barbe- 
cued pork, highly seasoned and wrapped in ba- 
nana leaves. The manager of the inn, Senor Fer- 
nando Barbachano, and his charming wife looked 
after the happiness of the chiefs of mission and 
their families. When the luncheon had terminated, 
Licenciado Ceniceros addressed the gathering brief- 
ly in a humorous vein by summarizing the ex- 
pressions of several of the chiefs of mission in our 
party. To the French Minister he referred as be- 
ing an honorable charro, who told Licenciado 
Ceniceros that instead of being an honorable one 
he had rather be one of fame; that the Minister 
of Santo Domingo had inquired of him how one 
would eat atole (a gruel made of ground parched 
corn or wheat)—whether in a cup, a jicara (gourd 
bowl) or a platter, and if the latter one could 
prepare to get a good bath. Of me, he said that 
I was accustomed to saying things with a fine 
sense of irony; that during my address at Muna on 
March 12th I recalled a remark made to me by 
the Chinese Minister, who mentioned ancient ruins 
in his country more than 40,000 years old which 
one of our newspaper representatives translated 
erroneously; that the Peruvian Minister had _re- 
marked to him after climbing to the top of one 
of the Maya ruins where it was cool: “What 


knowledge these Mayas had. 
these figures up here with such heat.” Alluding 
to the Bolivian Minister, he said that he told the 
Minister that in Mérida there were avocados (agua- 
cates) weighing one kilo and sometimes one and 
one-half kilos. The Minister replied: “That’s 
nothing, in my country we grow aguacates so large 
that one would cover a minimum salary.” Licen- 
ciado Ceniceros explained the significance of this 
remark by saying that the aguacates raised in Bo- 
livia were so large that one single one was suffi- 
cient food for an entire family. 


After he had finished, Licenciado Ceniceros 
called upon the Minister of Colombia, Dr. Fabio 
Lozano y Lozano, who had been designated by 
the Dean of our Corps to speak on our behalf, 
the Yucatan newspapers saying afterward that 
Mr. Lozano possessed ability to discourse in musi- 
cal verbs. After paying very high tribute to what 
he described as “the land of the fawn and the 
deer,” he said that Yucatan could well feel that 
it was the center of the world. The Minister ex- 
pressed our appreciation to President Cardenas for 
making it possible for the diplomatic corps to 
know and understand Mexico, and likewise ex- 
pressed our appreciation for the fine courtesies 
and attentions shown us by the Minister and Un- 
dersecretary for Foreign Affairs and by the Chief 
of Protocol. He concluded his eloquent address 
by saying that the Diplomatic Corps had greatly 
appreciated the fine hospitality encountered on the 
tours and thanked the wives of the authorities of 
Yucatan (the Governor and the Mayor), who un- 
fortunately could not be with us on account of 
General Mujica’s visit of inspection. asking these 
to convey to their respective husbands our sincere 
greetings to the “governors of the people of Yuca- 
tan.” He ended by ardently expressing a desire 
for peace among all nations. Significant of filial 
pride were the caresses which his young daughter 
gave him as he finished his address. 

The luncheon over, the entire party repaired to 
the home of Dr. and Mrs. Morley, upon their invi- 
tation, to an afternoon tea, served on the spacious 
veranda. The pineapple punch was delicious, as 
were the other refreshments. All the party except 
my wife and myself and Mr. Aguirre returned that 
afternoon. We remained as guests of our friends 
the Morleys, where we spent the night, learning 
not only more about the Maya civilization, but 
conversing with representatives of American uni- 
versities, also guests, who had been there for 
months. One of them, from the University of 
Michigan, had collected scores of birds. some of 
species unknown outside of the Yucatan Penin- 
sula. He will take these specimens to his univer- 
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sity. The Carnegie Institution, through Dr. Mor- 
ley, encourages scientists and specialists to visit 
Chichén Itza to carry out their studies. It is the 
magnet that draws ornithologists, ethnologists, ar- 
tists, architects, as well as archaeologists and lov- 
ers of history and nature and all things connected 
with the early life of the country. In the evening, 
as already stated, we visited the Ball Court. Un- 
der the firmament studded with more stars than I 
thought were visible in the heavens, we talked and 
listened of the old days when only the tread of the 
Mayan architects and priests and builders was 
heard as they fashioned the mighty pyramids and 
altars and temples in Chichén Itza. It was a per- 
fect summer night, with a slight refreshing breeze 
that Dr. Morley says comes from the sea in the 
evening. I felt as if Time had suddenly ceased to 
be inexorable, and that 
we had slipped back 
into centuries where 
primitive man was nev- 
er called from contem- 
plation building 
by the whirr of aero- 
planes or the music of 
the radio or the glare 
of electricity. We light- 
ed candles and torches 
to mark the path we 
trod and forgot for the 
nonce that such mod- 
ern things as tele- 
phones and steel and 


tory begins at about the time of Christ. Before 
that it is believed they had spent centuries in per- 
fecting the material arts, particularly their extra- 
ordinary astronomical and calendrical knowledge. 

Dr. Kidder traces the period of decadence of the 
Mayas to their falling under the dominance of the 
rising Nahuatl power of Central Mexico. He won- 
ders what would have happened if the Spanish had 
not come. Would they have rallied and pushed 
on to further heights? Or, like the ancient Greeks, 
whom in so many ways they resembled, had they 
expended their vital and creative energy? As to 
the future of Yucatan, Dr. Kidder observes that as 
the Mayas still form the bulk of the population of 
Guatemala and Yucatan, “the future of these coun- 
tries depends to a large degree upon the ability of 
these Indians to receive European culture, to adapt 

it to their needs and 
to develop it in such 
a way as to permit 
them to play a worthy 
role in the modern 
world.” 

From the time of his 
beginning to work at 
Chichén Itza in 1914, 
Dr. Morley has ma- 
jored on three definite 


objectives in addition 
to excavation and _ re- 
storation. They have 
been: (1) to conduct 


the work in a manner 


labor-saving instru- calculated to create a 
ments existed. feeling of confidence 

After a night of THE “PULPITO CARRIAGE” OF YUCATAN on the part of the 
sound sleep, and an Ambassador and Mrs. Daniels, Vice Consul and Mrs. Talia- Mexican Government 
early morning break- ferro, Diplomatic Secretary Aguirre (left). and people in the good 


fast, we said goodbye 
to our hosts and drove back to Mérida to rejoin 
our colleagues, happy at all we had seen and be- 
cause of the gracious hospitality we had received, 
and resolved to return for a stay long enough to 
learn more of the history and tradition that had 
intrigued us. 

It is now established that the Mayan represents 
the highest peak of native American civilization. 
The explorers do not limit their aims to excava- 
tion. They feel that the problems raised, both in 
the Maya country and in the Southwest, are in- 
soluble without help from many other branches of 
science. Dr. Kidder of the Carnegie Institution is 
authority for the statement that the Mayans were 
the most brilliant people of the original New 
World. They were experts in corn-growing, pot- 
tery-making, and were artistic to a high degree. 
According to Dr. Morley, their glyph-recorded his- 
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faith of foreign scien- 
tific agencies; (2) to handle the site so as to 
make it a permanent example of the artistic genius 
and accomplishments of the Mayas; and (3) to 
develop Chichén Itza as a focal point for corre- 
lated researches. In all three objectives he has 
succeeded in a remarkable way. 

The goal of the Carnegie Institution lies far be- 
yond the restoration of the temples and_ other 
structures. It covers the widest ethnological and 
sociological fields and looks to the examination of 
the Maya of today: their physical structure, their 
psychology, their economic life, their language. 
As an example of how one phase of this large ob- 
jective is being carried out, Dr. Morley and his 
wife, who is a real partner, recently spent a month 
in a Maya village, remote from any large com- 
munity, where the people live under the leader- 
ship of a chief and with few changes from primi- 
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tive days. They spoke the language of the peo- 
ple, ate the same food they ate, and mingled with 
them in their everyday life and sensed their in- 
most ideas and aspirations. The story of the trip, 
which it is hoped Dr. Morley will consent to pre- 
pare, will be interesting and illuminating. It would 
be a great mistake to suppose that the Carnegie 
Institution has only in view the restoration of an- 
cient structures. That is a notable contribution, 
but not the end. As a man is worth more than a 
stone, so does Dr. Morley believe the study of the 
Mayas of centuries gone and of today is the main 


18TH & PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 
| objective of the research and scientific labors un- 
WASHINGTON, D. c. dertaken by him and others who give themselves 


; to the development of the truth that the greatest 
Choice rooms with bath $ study of mankind is man. At Chichén Itza they 
from 


deal with the Maya Indian through what he 
wrought in the centuries that have gone and also 
through the Indian of today. Yucatan of tomorrow 
will be chiefly what the future of the Mayas of 
his and coming generations make it. This aspect 
shows that Chichén Itza is more than a delving 
into the past. It is a contribution to the future of 
| a race that intrigues scientists and students and 
publicists. 
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ruins and kill all of her people, ran away fol- 
lowed by twelve other virgins to hide in one of 
the underground grottes with wells of running 
water (now called CENOTES or subterranean 
rivers) not very far from Uxmal. There they 


found the old Witch of Uxmal, who provided them 
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16 ParK AVENUE New York City 


with food and who could change them into bats in 
case any enemies should happen to come into the 
cave. 

The girls did nothing but weep all the time— 
their tears forming a stream which ran and shed 
: right into the well. The Witch announced to the 

Princess that her lover had been spared and at the 
FOR THIRTY-ONE YEARS head of the few loyals who had escaped from the 
| ae slaying he was hunting the woods in search of her. 
He had wandered very far away toward the North 

P ‘ hills. But the Witch promised that by using her 
occult powers she would guide him back to the 
hiding place of his beloved Princess. An event 
which was to happen “before twelve moons had 
passed.” 

By some sort of sorcery she charmed the girls’ 
tears, which, carried by the waters of the well, ran 
into other wells miles and miles away. Whoever 
drank water from any such wells was seized by a 
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sweet longing, which turned into unbearable de- 
sire to go back to Uxmal, the old town which had 
been burned to ruins. 


A SECTION OF THE WALL OF THE MAYAN 
TEMPLE OF THE NUNS, UXMAL 


That is how the Princess’ lover was guided by 
the Witch and before the twelve moons had passed 
he succeeded in finding and rescuing her. He 
carried her away along with the other virgins to 
the low lands where there are rivers that run on 
the surface of the earth and gorgeously colored 
birds that can talk, sing and laugh like human 
beings. 


BIRTHS 


Born to Consul and Mrs. Lloyd Deming Yates 
in Hamburg, April 24, 1936, a son, Michael Lloyd 
Yates. 


A son, William Edward Beitz, was born on May 
22, 1936, at Vancouver to Consul and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Edward Beitz. 


Born to Vice Consul and Mrs. Paul C. Hutton, 
at Dublin, May 29, 1936, a son, Paul Churchill 
Hutton, Jr. 


PICTORIAL SUPPLEMENT 


Progress is being made in the preparation of 
the Pictorial Supplement to the JouRNAL, which 
will contain the photographs of officers and build- 
ings as well as other interesting material. Prac- 
tically ail necessary photographs have now been 
received. 

Further details will be announced in an early 
issue of the JOURNAL. 
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The Foreign Service Journal 
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All ranks and ages in the Service read its Journal 


| JOURNAL Staff offers to each active and asso- 
ciate member of the American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion the privilege of subscribing for the JOURNAL for 
or on behalf of relatives and friends at the rate of $2 
per year. 

Each member may use up to five of these special 
subscriptions. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


AMERICAN ForEIGN SERVICE JOURNAL, 


Care Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 
Please send the JOURNAL for one year 
To 


To 


SERVICE VISITORS 


The following called at the Department on 
or en route.to their posts: 


Cloyce K. Huston, Bucharest, on leave. 
Wade Blackard, Southampton, on leave — = 
Overton G. Ellis, Jr., Singapore, on leave i in 1 Tacoma, 
James H. Wright, Cologne, on leave i in Missouri. 
R. Henry Norweb, Minister to Bolivia, in Department 
Oscar S. Heizer, Retired, Garrison-on-Hudson 
J. Brock Havron, St. John, New Brunswick, on leave 
Lester Maynard, Copenhagen, on leave — 
Charles H. Taliaferro, Merida, on leave in Harrison- 
George C. Cobb, Kingston, Ontario, on. n leave... 
Robert F. Woodward, Buenos Aires, on leave in 
Minneapolis 
Merlin E. Smith, Newcastle-on- -Tyne, on “leave. 
Rosalie Kaplan, Madrid, on leave in Venice, Cali- 
William E. Dodd, Berlin, nine. 
George F. Kennan, Moscow, on leave. 
Robert P. Skinner, Retired, Massillon, Ohio. 
William Dawson, Bogota, on leave 
Augustus Ostertag, Lagos, Nigeria, on leave. 
Kent Leavitt, Mexico City, Resigned 
Robert L. Buell, Colombo, Ceylon, on leave . ane 
Fred W. Jandry, Naples, on leave... 
Allen Haden, en route to Buenos Aires 
Daniel V. Anderson, Lisbon, on leave 
Leland C. Altaffer, Madras, on leave 
Philbert Deyman, Turin, on leave ~ 
Maurice W. Altaffer, Zurich, 
Romeyn Wormuth, Nuevo Laredo, on leave. 
Stewart E. McMillin, Piedras Negras, on leave 
Eugene M. Hinkle, Buenos Aires, on leave 
Rollin R. Winslow, Plymouth, on leave 
H. Merrell Benninghoff, Harbin, on leave. 
C. Burke Elbrick, Port-au-Prince, on leave in Wash- 
M. Williams Blake, Montreal, on leave 
Homer Brett, Rotterdam, on leave 
George J. Vukmanic, Moscow, on leave 


Lee R. Blohm, Chihuahua, on leave 
Robert P. Joyce, Panama, on leave __.. 
Hooker A. Doolittle, Tangier, on leave in | Syracuse__ 
Arthur Richards, Cairo, on leave _.............._____. 
Dayle C. McDonough, Guayaquil, on leave 
Edmund B. Montgomery, San Luis Potosi, on leave_ 
Charles C. Eberhardt, Retired, Salina, Kansas 
Bolard More, Madrid, on leave in Washington 
Malcolm C. Burke, Hamburg, on leave 
Walter N. Walmsley, Jr., Habana, on leave 
William C. Bullitt, Moscow, on leave. 
Jane P. Armstrong, Habana, on leave in Florida. 
Joseph F. Burt, Ottawa, on leave in Washington... 
Edwin Clay Merrell, Hamilton, Bermuda, on leave. 
Paul C. Squire, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on leave in Boston 
Archer Woodford, Berlin, on leave 
Jessie L. Wood, Buenos Aires, on leave in Washing- 
ton 


John F. Montgomery, Budapest, on leave in Man- 
chester, Vermont 
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FOREIGN SERVICE CHANGES 


(Continued from page 399) 


Clarence E. Macy of Denver, Colorado, American 
Consul at Tampico, Mexico, has been assigned 
American Consul at Karachi, India. 

John McArdle of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Sec- 
ond Secretary of Legation and Consul at Sofia, Bul- 
garia, designated Second Secretary of Embassy at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

. Donal F. McGonigal of Troy, New York, Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Salonika, Greece, assigned Vice 
Consul at Amsterdam, Netherlands. 

Stewart E. McMillin of Lawrence, Kansas, Amer- 
ican Consul at Piedras Negras, Mexico, assigned 
Consul at Caracas, Venezuela. 

Harry A. McBride of Michigan, Assistant to the 
Secretary of State, having been confirmed by the 
Senate as American Foreign Service Officer of 
Class One, Amercian Consul General and as a Sec- 
retary in the Diplomatic Service of the United 
States, has been assigned to the Department of 
State for duty where he will continue for the present 
to serve in the capacity of Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State. 

James P. Moffitt of New York City, American 
Consul at Stuttgart, Germany, assigned Consul at 
Amsterdam, Netherlands. 

Leland B. Morris, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
First Secretary of Legation and Consul General at 
Athens, Greece, temporarily Consul General at 
Jerusalem, Palestine, assigned Consul General at 
Alexandria, Egypt. 

George Orr of Atlantic City, New Jersey, Ameri- 
can Consul at Caracas, Venezuela, designated Sec- 
ond Secretary of Legation and American Consul 
at Helsingfors, Finland. 

Augustus Ostertag of Downington, Pennsylvania, 
American Vice Consul at Lagos, Nigeria, West 
Africa, has been appointed American Vice Consul 
at Cherbourg, France. 

J. Hall Paxton of Danville, Virginia, American 
Consul at Chefoo, China, has been assigned Ameri- 
can Consul at Shanghai, China. 

Charles B. Perkins of Cleveland, Ohio, Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Havre, France, now on leave in 
the United States, has resigned from the Service 
effective June 2, 1936. 

Joseph P. Ragland of Washington, D. C., Ameri- 
can Consul at Halifax, Nova Scotia, assigned Con- 
sul at Sydney, Australia. 

James W. Riddleberger of Woodstock, Virginia, 
American Consul at Geneva, Switzerland, has been 
designated Third Secretary of Embassy at Berlin, 
Germany. 

Joseph C. Satterthwaite of Tecumseh, Michigan, 
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Second Secretary of Embassy at Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, has been designated Second Secretary of 
Legation at Baghdad, Iraq, and assigned American 
Consul at that post where he will serve in a dual 
capacity. 

Winthrop R. Scott of Cleveland, Ohio, Second 
Secretary of Embassy at Santiago, Chile, now on 
leave in the United States, assigned American Con- 
sul at Kobe, Japan. 

Robert M. Scotten of Detroit, Michigan, Coun- 
selor of Embassy at Santiago, Chile, has been desig- 
nated Counselor of Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

Haroid Shantz of Rochester, New York, American 
Consul at Athens, Greece, has been designated First 
Secretary of Legation at Athens where he will serve 
in a dual capacity. 

Wales W. Signor of Ypsilanti, Michigan, Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Nassau, Bahamas, assigned Vice 
Consul at Melbourne, Australia. 

Stanley G. Slavens of Austin, Texas, Third Sec- 
retary of Legation and Vice Consul at Baghdad, 
Iraq, now in the United States, assigned Vice Con- 
sul at Tokyo, Japan. 

Francis L. Spalding of Brookline, Massachusetts, 
American Vice Consul at Zurich, Switzerland, as- 
signed Vice Consul at Stuttgart, Germany. 

Warren C. Stewart of Baltimore, Maryland, Amer- 
ican Vice Consul at Ceiba, Honduras, has been ap- 
pointed American Vice Consul at Vigo, Spain. 

Alan N. Steyne of New York City, American Con- 


NOT A FOURTH OF JULY 
PHOTO 


Consul A. P. Cruger  fur- 

nished this interesting  pic- 

ture of the New Year’s Eve 
celebration at Funchal. 


Photo by Perestrello, Funchal 


sul at Hamburg, Germany, has been assigned to the 
Department of State for duty. 

Arthur F. Tower of Rochester, New York, Sec- 
ond Secretary of Legation and Consul at Bangkok, 
Siam, assigned American Consul at Tientsin, China. 
The assignment of Arthur F. Tower of Rochester, 
New York, as American Consul at Tientsin, China. 
has been cancelled. Mr. Tower, now serving as 
Second Secretary of Legation and American Consul 
at Bangkok, Siam, has been assigned American Con- 
sul at Tokyo, Japan. 

William C. Trimble of Baltimore, Maryland, 
American Vice Consul at Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
has been designated Third Secretary of Legation 
and assigned American Vice Consul at Tallinn, Es- 
tonia, where he will serve in a dual capacity. 

Frederik van den Arend of Fairview, North Caro- 
lina, American Consul at Amsterdam, Netherlands, 
assigned Consul at Surabaya, Java. 

Orme Wilson of New York City, First Secretary 
of Legation and American Consul General at 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, designated First Secretary 
of Embassy at Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Henry M. Wolcott of New York City, American 
Consul at Adelaide, Australia, has been assigned 
American Consul at London, England. 

Robert F. Woodward of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
American Vice Consul at Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
has been designated Third Secretary of Legation 
and assigned American Vice Consul at Bogota, 
Colombia. 
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239-241 RUE ST. HONORE, PARIS 
Near Place Vendéme-Opéra-Champs Elysées 
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« HOTEL DE CRILLON 
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(Opposite the American Embassy) 


After having been the Ileadquarters of the American Expeditionary 
Corps, now the Headquarters of the American Diplomatic Service. 


RESTAURANT BAR GRILL-ROOM 
A. E. GODON, Manager 


PARK HOTEL—SHANGHAI 


OPPOSITE THE RACE COURSE 
IN THE HEART OF SHANGHAI 
The most modern hotel in the Orient— 
203 rooms and suites, all with bath. 
GRILL ROOM and SKY TERRACE on 14th Floor 
Cables: PARKHOTEL 


RESTAURANT 


LE BOISSY D’ANGLAS 
TANTE LOUISE (Cordon Bleu Franc-Comtois) 
Does the Cooking Herself 


41, RUE BOISSY-D’ANGLAS (Near Madeleine) 


Near American Government Building, Paris 


THE SEA CAPTAINS’ SHOP 
MRS. W. TORNROTH 
49 Nanking Road Shanghai 
Lingerie, Lounge Garments and Pajamas for Women and 
Men. Chinese Suits, Costumes, Old Embroideries, Bags. 
Curios and THINGS CHINESE. 
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ED. KRESSMANN & CO. 
Bordeaux 
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Diplomatic and Consular Services. 
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Hotel Palace-Ambassadeurs, Rome 
( OPPOSITE THE AMERICAN EMBASSY ) 
( Special Reduced Rates for Diplomats ) 

This hotel is unrivalled for its Palatial Beauty, located in 
the exclusive section of Rome, and near the Pincio Gardens. 
RENOWNED FOR ITS FINE CUISINE 
RESTAURANT :: AMERICAN BAR :: GRILL ROOM 
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Join the Protective Association 


As will be noted from the annual statement, the end of 
the fiscal year on February 29, 1936, found the American 
Foreign Service Protective Association in a strong posi- 
tion as regards finances and membership. In important 
respects the year was a record one for the Association. At 
its close there was a total membership of 346, the largest 
in the seven years of the Association’s history. New mem- 
bers totaled 46, also a record, if we except the period 
1929-30, when the Association was still in process of for- 
mation. This gain was in part offset by an exceptionally 
heavy loss of 26 members through death, disability, retire- 
ment and withdrawals. 


The value of the insurance to the Service was particu- 
larly illustrated by the record of the insurance year just 
closed, during which the Association suffered the heaviest 
mortality since its foundation in 1929, death and disa- 
bility claims totaling $55,000 as compared with annual 
premiums collected from the members during the period 
of $22,070.85. 


Even with the record increase in membership during 
1935-36 only slightly more than one-half of the officers 
eligible for membership have availed themselves of the 
privileges of the Association. With a sufficient increase in 
membership of officers under fifty years of age, to which 
age new members are now limited in order to obtain a 
lower premium rate for the group, it will be possible to 
reduce the present low rate of $15.00 per $1,000 of insur- 
ance for certain age groups. 


Members are again urged to mention the insurance plan 
to those of their colleagues, career and non-career, who, 
while eligible for the insurance, have not yet applied for 
it. A full description of the advantages and privileges of 
the insurance is contained in the Association’s circular of 
January 22, 1935, copies of which will be furnished upon 
request. 


The Association’s plan, with its system of progressive 
increases in insurance, and its other features, was care- 
fully designed to meet the particular needs of the Foreign 
Service. Due to the group feature the lowered premium 
rates are obtained. 


The low premium for the insurance during active service 
is due to the group feature. But through the supplemen- 
tary Retirement Annuity provided by the Association, 
which is optionally available to all members, the protec- 
tion during active service is not only increased, but the 
group insurance is made permanent after retirement. 


Officers are invited to investigate this phase of our serv- 
ice, as we feel there exists an imperfect understanding of 
its many advantages both prior to and after retirement. 


Eucene H. Dooman, President. 
Donato R. Heatu, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Annual Report for Insurance Year Ended 
February 29, 1936 


Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 


Balance brought forward _ $22,860.45 
RECEIPTS: 
Premiums. —........... $22,070.85 
Dividend from the Equitable I ‘Life 
Assurance Society 4,020.10 
Interest 290.12 
Funds received for ‘transmission 316.00 
Refunds: 
Protested checks redeposited 66.25 
Exchange on foreign checks 4.51 $26,767.83 
$49,628.28 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
Premiums paid Equitable Life 
Agsurance Geclety $27,226.66 
Clerical Assistance —_. 550.00 
Checks protested —_. 66.25 
Premiums refunded 376.25 
Audit fee —......... 70.00 
Bond of Secretary Treasurer . 12.50 
Printing and stationery -_---.-........ 17.60 
Telegrams ....-.-- 3.24 
Funds transmitted for ‘members 316.00 


Exchange on foreign checks —... 3.61 $28,642.11 
_ $20,986.17 


$49,628.28 


Balance carried forward . 


Statement of Assets and Liabilities 


ASSETS: 
Cash on hand 
Premiums due February 29, 1936, 2 y 
but not received 723.75 $21,709.92 
LIABILITIES: 
Reserve fund $18,202.98 
Held premiums due March 
193 2,733.19 
Due pine ‘fund (Premiums | ‘in 
arreaTs) 723.75 
Owe on account of ‘clerical as- 
sistance 


50.00 $21,709.92 


Members March 1, 1935 326 Deceased and disability 8 
Additions during year 46 Withdrawn and retired 18 


372 26 

Total menibers. March 1, 

Total amount of insurance in force March 1, 

$1,722,000 
Insurance Claims: “March 1935—February 
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ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


NEW YORK CITY 
Et. W SERVICE OFFICERS are cordially invited to visit Rockefeller Center. 


Mr. Wallace Benjamin of our organization will be pleased to escort you through the 
development and explain the facilities of our Bonded Warehouse and Special Exhibition Act, 


which offer exceptional opportunities for foreign manufacturers contemplating the United = 


States market. Dept. E; 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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A DISTINGUISHED NEW YORK ADDRESS 


* 


“The Waldorf’ is an internationally known address. 
Distinguished visitors since the nineties have made 
it their New York home, their club, and the center of 
theirsocial and business activities. Rooms andsuites 
are delightfully furnished in the private-home man- 
ner...restaurants are gay with social life and af- 
ford a wide choice of menus and prices... and the 
traditional Waldorf hospitality is expressed in the 
many personalized services of a competent staff. 
Located on New York's favored residential thor. 
oughfare just a few blocks from shops and theatres. 


Special room rates to members of American Foreign Service 


THE 


WALDORF 
ASTORIA 


Park Avenue «+ 49th to 50th * New York 
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